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Bulwer’s franck. —We take up this work with 
a very high degree of interest. It comes at an im¬ 
portant period} when our attention is directed to 
the “Land of the Gaul/’ our ancient friend and 
ally, and, but for the timely decision of the Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies, our present enemy. The work 
before us consists of two delicate duodecimos, from 
the teeming press of the Harpers, written by Hen¬ 
ry Lytton Bulwer, M.P., and brother of the pop¬ 
ular novelist. The style is lively, combining the 
sense of history with the fascination of romance. 
The subject is social, literary, political—and it 
would perhaps be a sufficient comment to mention 
the contents, comprising the characteristics of the 
people, and the versatilities of history. We have 
a brief analysis of France ; a description of Paris, 
ancient and modern ; remarks on the politeness, 
gallantry, vanity, wit, gayety, frivolity, and crime 
of the people ; a view of the historical changes ; 
and the predominant influences of women; the 
military, literature, and the drama. In short, noth¬ 
ing of importance seems to have escaped the no¬ 
tice of the writer, who gives the result of his di¬ 
versified observations, in a brief, instructive, and 
entertaining manner. We open the volumes with 
a high feeling of regard and curiosity; and we close 
them with the consciousness of being better ac¬ 
quainted than before, with the peculiarities of this 
ancient nation, and with its present internal, lite¬ 
rary, political, and moral condition. 

The introduction contains some valuable statis¬ 
tical tables, with judicious remarks by the writer. 
As we proceed, thd work opens with all the inter¬ 
est of romance, and all the conviction of reality. 
The comparison of Paris with London, and of Pa¬ 
ris to-day with Paris of the olden time, is drawn 
with the pleasing tact of a master. 

In tracing the characteristics of this singular peo¬ 
ple, it is surprising, and somewhat amusing, to note 
the facility with which they pass from the refine¬ 
ments of civilization, to the cruelties of barbarism. 
The poet never diverged “from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe,*’ with half the adroitness. We 
are half reconciled to the lampoon on their char¬ 
acter, by their own countryman, Voltaire, when 
he asserts that the French are “half monkey and 
half tiger.” By the remarks of this writer, Mr. 
Bulwer, it would seem that modern politeness in 
France is a very superficial quality, chiefly com¬ 
posed of selfishness, aod nearly destitute of that 
great manner which characterised some of the old 
nobility. Indeed our admiration of French polite¬ 
ness is in no degree incteased by a perusal of the 
book before us. Nor have we any more exalted 
idea of French gallantry. According to the repre¬ 
sentations here elucidated, chastity and good temper 
ire incompatible. Moroseness is the drapery of 
Virtue, suavity the garb of licentiousness. Vanity 
seems to be the ruling passion of the French na¬ 
tion, comprising every variety of vain glory. It 


is vanity which impels the young and the old, the 
lover of sixteen and the dotard of sixty, the min¬ 
ister of state and the merchant, the soldier and the 
citizen. It is vain glory which impels the courtier 
and the courtezan, which prompts the lowest to- 
the most daring attempts, and which leads the ar¬ 
mies of France to the conquest of Europe. Van¬ 
ity is of every species and degree, from the sub¬ 
lime to the ridiculous—from the jealousy of Ma¬ 
dame Recamier to the domination of Napoleon.— 
The Frenchman lives for ostentation—if he can¬ 
not make a display in some form or other, he cares 
not what becomes of him. Such is the picture of 
French vanity, as it is exhibited by Bulwer. 

The wit of the French people is one of their 
best qualities. Their gayety is agreeable, their 
frivolity extreme. The changes of the last, which 
leads them from gayety to guilt, is ene of their 
most striking characteristics. The tables of crime, 
with which Mr. Bulwer has elucidated his remarks, 
and illustrated his conclusions, are among the 
most remarkable statistics of the times, and are de¬ 
serving the highest attention of statesmen and of 
Christians. 

The historical portion of the work will be read 
with great interest. The delineations of important 
revolutions, and of the causes which lead to them, 
form a study of the highest interest to politicians. 

In discussing the predominant influences, the 
author has invested his work with all the fascina¬ 
tion of the novel, while he has preserved at least 
the appearance, if not the proximation, of truth. 
The remarks on the influence of women, on liter¬ 
ature, and on the drama, are fraught with the deep¬ 
est excitement, and we have not often derived, 
from any similar work, a higher degree of gratifica« 
tion. We recommend the work to our readers, 
as one] of the highest amusement and information. 
They may learn at least one moral—the impor¬ 
tance of education. 

The subjects chosen for the French drama are 
horrible. This exhibits the bad taste of the 
French. A better education, the education of re* 
ligion, is wanted. 

The work contains one passage, in the depart¬ 
ment of literary influence, with which we shall 
conclude. Speaking of man, the author says, “he 
is the person in France he cannot be in England, 
for in England politics is the only passion of the 
men, fashion the only idol of the women; for in 
England to be a blockhead is far more fashionable 
than to live in a bad street. Observe! Messrs. 
Cousin, and Villeroain, and Roger Collard, are 
made peers, because they are very learned and el¬ 
oquent professors. M. Lamertine is elected a rep¬ 
resentative of the French people on account of bis 
poems; M. Arago on account of his mathematical 
acquisitions; M. Thiers on aceountof his talent 
as a journalist and a historian. This takes place 
in France, and what takes place in England ? At 
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the close of the poll at a late contest, Duncombe, 
2497; Pownall, 1839; Waklcy,C77; Babbage, 
383. The most distinguished man of science at 
this moment in England appears upon (lie hustings 
as a candidate for a great metropolitan district.— 
He professes liberal, but moderate opinions, such 
as a life of reflection usually engenders. How is 
he received ? Do the people feel grateful and flatter¬ 
ed by the philosopher’s appearing among them as a 
solicitor for popular honors? Do they esteem his 
search after their favor as almost the highest com¬ 
pliment that could be paid to popular rights ? Are 
they proud and conscious of the fact, that the man 
who offers to sacrifice his energies to their cause, 
has, at the very moment he does so, the eyes of 
the learned and the wise directed from every cor¬ 
ner of Europe on his labors?” 

Is it so in America ? 


The camels. —We were never so struck with 
the singular conformation of the Arabian Cnmel 
or Dromedary, as during our last visit to the Bos-! 
ton Menagerie, where there are two in a pen quite| 
too small to display them to advantage. The most 
common observer, however, must see abundant 
marks of a regular design in their wonderful adap¬ 
tation to the purposes for which they are employ¬ 
ed at home. Every child at all inquisitive in mat¬ 
ters of natural history, notices the small ill-shnpen 
head and tumid cloven lip, the prodigiously long, 
slender neck, the lean and homely body, the un¬ 
sightly and almost fleshless limbs, and the ugly 
hump on his back. And either of the superin¬ 
tendents will instruct him in addition that the feet 
are very large and hoofed in a peculiar manner, 
being divided above into two lobes, and the ex¬ 
tremity of each lobe guarded by a small hoof.— 
The under part of the foot is guarded by an ex¬ 
tremely long, tough and pliable skin, which, by 
yielding in all directions, enables the animal to 
travel with peculiar ease and security over dry, 
hot, and sandy regions, which would soon parch 
and destroy the common hoof. But his hoofs are 
injured by travelling over stony roads, and he can¬ 
not support himself on moist and slippery clav; 
so that when he accompanies the travelling mena¬ 
gerie in the warm season, lie is conveyed in a 
roomy cage, and thus preserved from accident. 

On a close inspection of the Came), the visiier 
will observe a hard bunch on the breast, two on 
each of the fore legs, and one on each of the hind 
legs, seven in all, which by naturalists are termed 
callosities. These ore admirably designed to en¬ 
able the animal to receive his load in the only po¬ 
sition in which man could place it upon him, and 
prevent the fracture of the skin by the pressure, 
either when it kneels or rises. The Camels are 
every day taken singly into the ring to give the 
curious an idea how they receive their burdens, 


when full ev idence is shown of the value of these 
callous bunches. Opportunity is then afforded 
too, of witnessing their very peculiar gait. The 
beast is made to kneel and the boys present are in¬ 
vited to volunteer os riders. Two or three spright¬ 
ly lads usually Ptep forward and bestride the Cam¬ 
el’s back. From habits associated with the horse 
they expect he will first throw out his fore legs, 
and accordingly they incline their bodies forward ; 
much to their surprise, however, up spring his hind 
legs, and the young riders are suddenly tossed on 
to the neck ol the animal, to the great amusement 
of the bystanders. The boys erect once more, are 
amply compensated for their momentary fright, by 
the animal being required to move at a quick pace 
several times around the ring, while the crowd 
thus have an opportunity to judge of his rough 
movement. 

The Dromedaries are formed by nature, os we 
have hinted above, with such a peculiar economy 
as to require only the most scanty nourishment, 
and that of the coarsest kind, to support existence. 
Their jaws and teeth are suffcicnlly strong to crush 
thorns and briars, the branches of trees, and even 
the husks of dates; and they will invariably turd 
aside from the green and tender grass to feed upon 
thistles and twigs of forest trees. Nor does their 
wonderful constitution stop here. It is their lot to 
cross immense deserts where no water is found, 
and countries not even moistened with the dew 
of heaven, and they are provided with a capacity 
of laying in at one watering place,a supply for 20 
or 30 days. The large hump on the back too, is a 
mass of fat destined to supply the want of food by 
absorption. In long journeys, where they suffer 
both from hunger and thirst, these bunches gradu¬ 
ally diminish and are reduced almost to the level 
of the back, filling up again in a short time when¬ 
ever they return to refreshment and repose.— 
Burckhardt, the celebrated traveller, relates an in¬ 
teresting story, which beautifully illustrates the 
surprising instinct of the Camel, and we cannot 
better close our article than by repeating it. It 
was told to him by a man who had himself suffer¬ 
ed all the pangs of death :— 

“In the month of August, a small caravan pre¬ 
pared to set out from Berber to Daraou. They 
consisted of five merchants and about thirty slaves, 
with a proportionate number of Camels. Afraid 
of the robber Naym, who at that time was in the 
habit of waylaying travellers about the well of 
Nedjeym, and who had constant intelligence of 
the departure of every caravan from Berber, they 
determined to take a more eastern road, by the well 
Ovvnreyk. They had hired an Ababdeguide, who 
conducted them in safety to that place, but who 
lost Ins way from thence northward, the route be¬ 
ing very unfrequented. After five days’march in 
the mountains their stock of W'ater was exhausted, 
nor did they know where they were. They re¬ 
solved, therefore, to direct their course toward the 
setting sun, hoping thus to reach tho Nile. After 
two days thirst, fifteen slaves and one of the iper- 
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clinnte died ; another of them, and Ababde, who 
had ten Camels with him, thinking that the Cam¬ 
els might know better than their masters where 
water was to be found, desired his comrades to tie 
him fast upon the saddle of his strongest Camel, 
that he might not fall down from weakness; and 
thus h* parted from them, permitting his Camels 
to take their own way ; but neither the man nor 
his Camel were ever heard of afterwards. On the 
eighth day after leaving Owareyk, the survivors 
came in sight of the mountains of Siiigre, which 
they immediately recognized ; but their strength 
was quite exhausted, and neither men nor beasts 
were able to move any farther. Lying down un¬ 
der a rock, they sent two of their servants, with 
the two strongest remaining Camels, in search of 
water. Before these two men could reach the 
mountain, one of them dropped off his Camel de¬ 
prived of speech, and able only to move his hands 
to liis comrade as a signal that he desired to be left 
to his fate. The survivor then continued his 
route; but such was the effect of thirst upon him 
that his eyes grew dim, and he lost the road, tho* 
he had often travelled over it before, and had been 
perfectly acquainted with it. Having wandered 
about for a long time, he alighted under the shade 
of a tree, and tied the Camel to one of its branches : 
the beast, however, smelt the water, (as the Arabs 
express it,) and, wearied as it was, broke its halt¬ 
er, and set off galloping furiously in the direction 
of the spring, which, as it aftervvaids appeared, 
was at half an hour’s distance. The man well un¬ 
derstanding the Camel’s action, endeavored to fol¬ 
low its footsteps.but could only move a few yards; 
lie fell exhausted on the ground, and was about to 
breathe bis last, when Providence led that way, 
from a neighboring encampment, Bisharye Be¬ 
douin, who, by throwing water upon the man’s 
face, restored him to his senses. They then went 
hastily together to the water, filled the skins, and 
returning to the caravan, had the good fortune to 
find the sufferers still olive. The Bisharye re¬ 
ceived a slave for his trouble. My informer, a na¬ 
tive of Yembo, in Arabia, was the man whose 
Camel discovered the spring; and he added the 
remarkable circumstance, that the youngest slaves 
bore the thirst better than the rest, and that, while 
the grown up boys all died, the children reached 
Egypt in safety.” 

Lieber’s letters —We have so long been 
bothered with the Halls, the Fearons, the Trol¬ 
lopes, and the Fiddlers of foreign countries, that it 
is refreshing to take up a book written by a sen¬ 
sible, an intelligent, and a judicious tourist. Such 
a one is before us, in the form of a convenient oc¬ 
tavo, front the press of Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 
and for sale here by W. D. Ticknor, entitled Let¬ 
ters to a Gentleman in German, written after a 
trip from Philadelphia to Niagara, by Dr. Francis 
Lieber. This gentleman is a native of Germany, 
of high literary and intellectual endowments, one 
who has resided several years in our country, has 
had good opportunities for becoming acquainted 
with its institutions, civil, literary and religious, 
has been familiar with the best society, and by his 
intelligence and candor is well qualified to do jus¬ 
tice to the subjects on .which he writes. The let¬ 
ters are written with ease, elegance, and freedom. 
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They contain much that is instructing , much that 
is amusing. There are some sentiments of couise, 
with which we do not entirely accord, but then 
there is a superabundance of good things, adapted 
to every palate, except the one of decided bad taste. 
The chapters on names of persons and places, on 
sectarianism, &c. are capital episodes in the work. 
The concluding chapter is one of the most graph¬ 
ic, and powerful, and interesting descriptions of 
Niagara, we remember to have read. The volume 
abounds with anecdote and the poetry of prose— 
indeed the work is itself a poem, having a begin¬ 
ning, a middle, and an end, according to the long 
established rules of the epic. If not so sublime, 
it will doubtless to many be far more interesting 
than the Odyssey. The writer begins in a calm 
and quiet manner ; he progresses through domes¬ 
tic and familiar scenes ; he grows animated with, 
his subject; he hurries on through names and; 
things which would dignify even a page of Homer 
or Dante ; he leads us through all the intricacies 
of a camp meeting, from which he conducts us in< 
safety, and then proceeding boldly to the catastro-' 
phe, he plunges down the Falls of Niagara, with 
all the grandeur, sublimity, and dignity of an epior 
or a tragic poet. We advise our readers to peruse 
the book; they will find it both pleasant and 
piofitable. 


American ptyai.ism. —Big words, now-a-dayg r 
are all the rage, and 1 flatter myself that I have 
selected a pretty tall one for this article. It stand* 
as the expositor of an alarming epidemic which 
has long prevailed in our well-beloved country ; 
and for which the land is cursed, by travelling 
cockneys, and cosmopolitan old women. PtyaU 
ism , gentle reader, is ‘the effusion of spittle,’ as is 
worthily illustrated by that venerable lexicogra¬ 
pher, Sam Johnson, the prince of his tribe, and the 
'sometimes lion to that jackall,Boswell. This is 
my theme ; it is the evil whereupon I design to 
expatiate ; and 1 can say with my motto-maker, 
that it is one which I have not undertaken out 
ofany wanton pleasure in mine own pen ; nor tru¬ 
ly without pondering with myself beforehand, 
what censures I might incur; for 1 know that the 
object against which the lance of my reprobation 
is to be tilted, is grievously circumvested with the 
affection of habit and the sanctity of time. I mean 
not to be a sweeping opponent, but a commenta¬ 
tor merely. To advocate the ptyalism of this na¬ 
tion, would be ‘a sin to man,’—for an amendment 
in the custom is most imperiously demanded. 

Whether the corporeal juices are more abundant- 
in the citizens of the United States, than in the 
people of other countries, it is not pertinent just 
now to enquire. At all events, they are less re¬ 
garded ; for we are said to be the most notorious¬ 
ly salivating nation on the face of the globe. But 
the custom is as old as time. We hear of it in the' 
first origin of our religion. It was by spittle that 
the blind man was healed with the clay which our 
Saviour applied to his eyes ; and in many countries- 
it has been invested with peculiar sanctity. In 
Scotland, as may be learned from works relating 
I to its popular superstitions, the virtue of spittle ha* 
long been held in high estimation by that prower- 
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bially neat and thrifty people. Authors have i 
thrown much light upon this subject. They prove 
that the properties of the human saliva have en¬ 
joyed singular notice in both sacred and profane 
history. Pliny devotes an entire chapter in des¬ 
cribing its efficacy among the ancient pagans, with 
whom it was esteemed an antidote to fascination, 
_a preservative against contagion,—a counteract¬ 
ing influence upon poisons,—and the source of 
strength in fisticuffs. Some of these uses, the mod¬ 
erns retitin. When they fight, they spit in their 
hands; and they indulge in the same process un¬ 
der the humiliation of defeat. Your Irish or Eng¬ 
lish servant will spit on an eleemosynary shilling, 
—for be thinks that it blesses the coin. In the 
country of the former, it is said to be an invariable 
habit among the peasant girls, whenever they fling 
away the combings of their hair. There is some¬ 
times a dignity, or grandeur, and sometimes a so¬ 
lemnity, in the custom. I always think well of 
those ladies one meets in romances, when they 
express themselves in that way. Who has not 
joined in the feeling of Rebecca in Ivnnboe, 
when the lustful templar, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, | 
invades her in her tower, to compass herdishonot, 
—and when she, standing on the parapet, ready 
to spring from that lofty height into the court-yard 
below, says to the craven knight, with a look of 
withering contempt : ‘I spit at thee—I defy thee! 
Thanks to him who reared this dizzy lower so 
high, I fear thee not! Advance one step nearer to 
ny person, and I will plunge, to be crushed out 
of the very form ofhumanity, in the deep beneath !’ 
The reader almost sees the scornful foam escap¬ 
ing from the curled and beautiful lip of the Jew¬ 
ess, and is himself inclined to suit his action to 
the thought. Our ideas of propriety are derived, 
to a greater extent than we are aware of, from 
novels ; and if their pages may be relied on, their 
heroines-(beingalways encompassed by scoundrels 
whom they have much ado to keep at a proper 
distance,) must have been spitting at their detested 
supernumerary lovers about halt the time. Con¬ 
tempt is well expressed by that action, and by the 
word. There is innate disdain in the saliva itself. 
It leaves the haughty lip of the offended one, and 
lits before the contemned person—perhaps upon 
bis beard,—like a gage of war, as potent as the 
glove in the days of the Crusades. In his work 
of‘England and the English/the author of Pelham 
allude? to one Westmacott, (who seems a com¬ 
mon libeller in London,) under the name of Sneak , 
in the following expressive phrase : ‘His soul rots 
in his profession, and you spit when you hear his 
name r Among the various and opposing infer¬ 
ences derived from the custom and the use of the 
word* one is that saliva is inherently contemptible; 
and tfso, is it not a noble proceeding to dispossess 
one'e self as much as possible, of that which is 
u oworthy ? Is not this a non sequitur ? 

In one of the remote islets of Scotland, spitting 
in to the grave forms a part of the funeral ceremo¬ 
ny'. Relations and friends gather round the nar- 
*o w mansion of the departed, and each one ejects 
*h e salivary tribute or sorrowful remembrance. 
”*H '.appy/ says the old adage, ‘is the grave that the 
mi n rains on ;* and in the island of which I speak, 
•per r baps the saying may be ‘Beloved is the dust 
w»e» spit upon.’ Anciently the subject of Optics 
W'vflk illustrated only by those who possessed ample 
k nowledge in relation to the qualities of saliva. 
T 'he popular occulist was one who saw, 

-<pr fancied, in his dreaming mood. 

AH the diseases that the spittle’s know. 


Even modern opticians, in their discussious up¬ 
on the eye, have recommended a research of the 
old school mao's tomes, that it may be decided 
whether any ‘solvent, sanative, or medicament, 
connected with saliva, and lost to the occulist of the 
present day, was not in vogue of yore. 


For the Traveller. 
SONG, 

B1 C. G. X. 

1 kne* he would leave me, 

For men keep no vows, 

And if 1 o’e r the fountain 
Oflove his lip bows, 

’Tis only a moment 
Its sweetness to taste, 

To drink and depart— 

But leave it a waste! 


I knew he would leave me, 

But still, could not say, 

For the spell was upon me— 
‘Deceiver, away !’ 

1 lov’d him—he lingered— 

But has left me at last, 

To weep for my weakness, 

And dream o’er the past. 

I knew he would leave me, 

E’en when on my breast, 

His proud head was pillow’d 
In love’s sweet unrest; 

And 1 tried as I parted 
His locks, to say, ‘go/ 

I lov’d him, lie linger’d, 

I could not, oh no ! 

1 knew he would leave me, 

Bui l lov’d not the less. 

And clung to his bosom 
While its beating could bless; 
He has gone, he has gone, 

He has left me at last, 

To weep for my weakness, 

And aream o’er the past. . 

,Q - 


Petersburgh —The imperial residence, and the 
emporium of the foreign trade of Russia, ranks in 
extent and population next to Moscow, the ancient 
metropolis, and merits,on many account*, an equal, 
if not a superior degree of attention. The place 
where it stands is in the provinces of Ingria and 
Finland, in 59 deg. 56 min. north latitude, was a 
dreary extent of barren morass, under a rigid cli¬ 
mate, uninviting to luxury, and unlikely to become 
the residence of one of the most splendid courts of 
Europe. But Peter the Great, having conquered 
the province from the Swedes, and being desirous 
of opening a communication by the Baltic with the 
rest of Europe, in order to render Russia a com¬ 
mercial and maritime power, resolved to build here 
u city that might serve as an emporium of trade. 
He remove his court thither, and it at once be¬ 
came the capital of the empire. 

When the stranger enters St. Petcrsburgh, his 
eyes are struck with a scene of novel magnificence. 
The vast spaces of its streets and the areas give it 
a superiority over every other European capital. 
In every ancient city, the disparity of the buildings, 
and the incongruity of its different parts, point out 
the gradual progress of its prosperity ana taste.— 
But in Petersburgh all is modern, the whole is the 
result of one grand design. The traveller’s atten¬ 
tion is first attracted by the prodigious length and 
breadth of the streets, the magnitude and magnifi¬ 
cence of the houses, which are of brick, stuccoed 
and stained so as to resemble stone, and built in tho 
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Italian style of architecture. They moslly consist 
of four stories including the basement, in the centre 
of which is generally a carriage gateway ; the roof 
is composed of sheets of iron or copper and painted 
red or green. The celebrated street, called the 
Grand Perspective, runs the length of about lour 
miles in a direct line, from the church of the admi¬ 
ralty, from which the principal streets in that quar¬ 
ter diverge like radii, to the monastery of St. Alex¬ 
ander Nevski. It is lined with noble houses and 
elegant churches; but the linden trees, which en¬ 
close the broad loot path in the middle, and which 
from the want of soil and moisture look sickly, 
diminish the beauty of the perspective. 

It would lead to a tedious prolixity to attempt aj 
description of the various embellishments ol Peters- j 
burgh ; but the celebrated colossal statue of Peter 
the Great, cannot be omitted in any sketch which 
is given of this new capital of Russia. This stu¬ 
pendous monument, raised hy the munificence of 
Catharine II. and the genius of Stephen Falconet, 
to the memory of the founder of Russian greatness, j 
exceeds every thing of the kind, which oven Ro¬ 
man magnificence could display. The granite rock 
which serves as a pedestal, after having the super- | 
flunus parts broken oft* hy explosion, was 38 feet in 
length, 21 in breadth and the same in height; and i 
its weight by calculation, 3,200,000 pounds, or 
1428 tons, 11 ewt. 48 lbs. This ponderous stone 
was found in a marshy forest, about nine English 
miles from St. Petersburg!), and was conveyed to 
the place of its destination, partly by land and part¬ 
ly by water—over bills and bogs, arid on the river 
Neva, by windlasses and nautical machines, con¬ 
structed under the inspection of that able engi¬ 
neer. Chevalier Lnscari, who has given an account 
of this stupendous performance, in a volume, pub¬ 
lished in 1777. The colossal figure of the mon¬ 
arch, in bronze, is eleven feet high ; the dress is 
in the Russian style, with half boots, whiskers and 
cropped hair; the head is encircled with a crown 
of laurel, and the right arm extended. The head 
was modelled by Mademoiselle Collett, and is es¬ 
timated a great likeness. The whole attitude is 
noble, and full of expression. The Imrse, which 
is seventeen feet high, is executed in high perfec¬ 
tion, animated with great fire and execution, gal¬ 
loping up the rock, and treading with his hind loot 
upon a serpent; the whole being emblematical of 
the difficulties which Peter had. to encounter in 
civilizing his empire. On the side of the pedestal 
facing the admiralty, is this inscription in the Rus¬ 
sian language : “Petru Povoinu, E Katarina uto- 
ria;” and on the side towards the senate, the same 
in Latin, “Petro prinm, Catharina secundn, 1782.” 
To this monument of Catharine's munificence and 
Falconet’s art, the world affords no parallel—and 
Petersburg!! would merit the attention of the tour¬ 
ist if it contained nothing else worthy of notice. 

The winter palace, the work of the Empress 
Elizabeth, begun in 1754, and finished in 17(32, the 
last year of her reign, is a prodigious structure in 
the form of a long quadrangle. It stands on the 
right bank of the Neva. Each of its fronts, to¬ 
wards the river and towards the town, are 450 
English feet in length, the other two sides 350 feet, 
and the height 70 feet. 


A wedding. —The bride turned a little pale, 
and then a little flushed, and at last had just the 
right quantity of bright, becoming color, and al¬ 
most sued a tear, but not quite, for a smile came 
instead and chased it away. The bridegroom was 
7 


warned not to forget the ring, and all were as¬ 
sembled round the altar: “1 will,” was uttered in 
a clear, low voice, and the new name written— 
and Sophy Grey was Sophy Grey no mere; and 
she turned her bright lace to be looked on, and 
loved, and admired, by the crowd of relations and 
friends surrounding her; and they thought that 
Sophy Stoketon was still dearer and prettier than 
even Sophy Grey had been—and then the carriages 
were entered, and the bouse was reached. So¬ 
phy walked into her father’s house—her child¬ 
hood's home—her home no longer—and the bridal 
dress was changed, and the travelling dress 
took its place, and all crowded round her—the 
father, the mother, the sister, the brothers—all 
; crowded round her to say good by—to look and 
look on that dear face once more—to feel that her 
late was sealed—to pray that it might be a happy 
one—»o think that 6he was going awny—away 
from her home—away with n stranger! and tears 
and smiles were mingled, and fond looks, and long 
[embraces—and a father’s mingled tear of joy and 
sorrow was on her cheek; and the sister’s tear, 
that vainly tried to be a smile, and the mother’s 
I sobs: and Sophy Grey left her father’s house- 
left it with the bright beam of joy and hope upon 
| her brow ; and another moment, the carriage door 
I was closed, the last good-by uttered—and Sophy 
was gone. Oh ! how melancholy ! how lonely 
does the house appear, where but a moment be- 
lore all bad been interest and hurry ! Who lias not 
experienced the deserted sensation, when those 
we have been accustomed to see are gone—when 
the agitation, the interest at parting is over ;—the 
forlorn, empty look of the room—the stillness—the 
work 4)0x, the drawing materials, the music, all 
gone ; or perhaps one single thing left to remind 
how all v\as—a flower, perhaps, that had been 
gathered and cast aside—the cover of a letter 
which bad been scribbled over in the forgetfulness 
of the happy conversation.— Anne Grey. 


Italian priests. —A social spirit seems to ani¬ 
mate the piiesthood in this corner of the world.— 

I have two very benign examples under my eye at 
this moment, who do not appear to turn away fiom 
the joyous greetings of a noisy party just landed 
I from a market-boat, or to deem it unrigiUeous to 
join cordially in the gossip of a ciicle of women 
silting under the shade of n natural bower of vines, 
while the males ol their party are loading their 
mules with its produce. Perhaps the influence 
which the Catholic priest possesses over his flock 
is as much ow ing to these habits of kindliness and 
intimate union, as to the terrors of the ban, or the 
lore of absolution. Education, superior -know¬ 
ledge, and a sacred station preserve the necessary 
authority on one side,and submission on ihe other; 
while the friendly relations w hich usually subsist 
beuveen the pastor nnd bis flock create a strong 
feeling of personal affection. I recollect once 
hearing an Irish woman complaining of her parish 
priest: he was not like the old one (she said,) 
Heaven rest his soul! who though the finest of 
scholars, was not above silting down in her cabin 
nnd taking a draught of butter-milk. The mass 
did her no good, now; it was better (she added 
vehemently) to have his grave in the place than 
the living body who bod come alter him, who did 
not know the faces of her children, and called her 
“honest woman,” as ifher lawful name was not 
Mrs. O'Leary. On how slight a thread hangs al¬ 
legiance !—A Lady's Reminiscences. 
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Motion and matter. —It was a principle held 
by Descartes, that there was alwuys the same 
quantity of motion and the same quantity of matter 
in the world; in other words, that it was impossi¬ 
ble for any finite being to ciente or destroy motion, 
or to create or destroy matter. With tespect to 
matter, it is universally admitted, that it is impos¬ 
sible to call in existence anv thing which has not 
before dieted, and that it is equally impossible to 
annihilate that which has previously existed. It 
m not so obvious, that it is impossible for us to 
increase and diminish the quantity of motion 
whieli exists in the world; nevertheless, in the 
sense in which the principle was intended to be 
understood by the author, it is undoubtedly a true 
one. It is impossible for any livingbeing to create 
any decree ofprogressive motion,even in the body 
of a living being; for if an animated being give it¬ 
self a progressive motion, in any direction, it is sure* 
to destroy exactly as much progressive motion in 
something else, in the same direction. If an an¬ 
imal, walking on the surface of the earth, moves 
progressively forward, he propels himself by stri¬ 
king the earth Irom under him, and gives the earth 
the same quantity of motion in another direction 
to that in which he moves, or, in other words,! 
borrows from the earth exactly as much motion as 
he takes himself. If a living being were suspend-j 
ed in space, without a fulcrum against which to, 
move nis legs, ho would remain still, however 
much he were to swing his legs. Thus, there is 
more in this principle of Descartes than at first ap¬ 
pears. It will be rendered still more evident, by 
supposing a mart placed on perfectly smooth ice, 
which would destroy his gravity. If he stood up¬ 
on skates, perfectly smooth and rounded off on all 
aides, so as not to allow him to make any irnpres- 
sion on the ice, it would he impossible for him to 
move forwards, and he would remain perfectly still. 


The lost key. —Patrick Lyon was a capital 
hand at making a safety lock, and no less adroit 
in picking one in an honest way. A merchant 
of Philadelphia having unfortunately lost the key 
of hia iron chest, sent for Mr L. to come to his 
office for the purpose of opening it. Patrick easily 
accomplished the task, and when asked how much 
he charged for the service, demanded five dollars. 
The merchant was quite amazed, and refused to 
pay so much ; whereupon the artist, who had still 
kept his hand upon the ponderous lid, slapped it 
down again, and leaving it in statu quo , departed. 
The merchant was iri a quandary ; the contents 
of his chest were indispensable to his commercial 
operations; there was not another locksmith in the 
United States who possessed the open sesame of a 
door so hermetically circumstanced. lie sent for 
Patrick a second time, and a second time did Mr 
Lyon effect the liberation of the imprisoned bolt, 
talcing care to hold in liishand the lid, as before.— 
The merchant,quile delighted at again beholding 
bis accountbooks, handed Mr L. a five dollar note ; 
but the chest had been opened twice, and Patrick 
demanded ten. The merchant was indignant at 
the former demand, but he was bouncing mad 
when he found the compensation doubled; he per¬ 
emptorily refused to pay him ; arid Patrick having 
slapped down the lid again, walked n second time 
leisurely back to his workshop. The hlucksmith, 
however, was finally triumphant. The merchant 
was compelled again to send for the ingenious me¬ 
chanic),and having received the sum of fifteen dol¬ 
lars, beforehand, he applied his instruments a third 


time, and, having unlocked the chest, left it open 
for his employer’s use. 


Natives op tkrko del fdeoo. —In one of my 
visits to their wigwams, with the view of instruct' 
ing them how to be useful to themselves and to 
each other, a red pocket handkerchief attracted 
their attention. This I presented to the youngest 
leniule in tiie company, which consisted of five 
I persons. The girl to my great surprise, deliber¬ 
ately tore it into ribands, and began to ornament her 
hair with it; she also tied some pieces round her 
waist, having previously offered mo some dried 
fish in return for my present. We had given them 
fish-hooks, lines, knives, needles and thread, scis¬ 
sors, etc. and 1 endeavored to instruct them how 
to use the latter articles, so essential to the economy 
and manulaclure of dress among ourselves. The 
Fucgiuus are decidedly a tractable and docile 
people, fully capable of receiving instructions, 
and I took no small pains in teaching one of the 
women the art of using a needle and thread to the 
best of my humble abilities in that time. I thought 
1 should have succeeded by theattention which was 
paid tome by my pupil ; lor,although my perform¬ 
ance was none of the best, it was sufficient to 
‘teach the young idea.’ But, alas, it was to no pur¬ 
pose. I might have spared my trouble ; for the 
woman on whom my pains had been bestowed, 
deliberately made a hole with the needle and then 
drew the thread out of it, and proceeded to insert 
it into the hole the needle had made. This was 
the more provoking, because, in spite ofall my in¬ 
struction, she still persisted in doing so. * * 

The canoes of iheFuegians ure constructed prin¬ 
cipally of the bark of the bench-tree wrapped and 
secured round a series of half hoops of the wood 
of the same tree, which serve as ribs, and are 
placed a short distance apart. They are plaistercd 
with clay, which renders them heavy, although 
they are not more than nine feet in length. The 
upper sides of thecanoes are kept together by means 
of three thwarts or cross pieces, and the persons in 
them are generally seated on the bottom. They 
never make use of a sail, but invariably make use 
of paddles ; a small fire is generally seen in the 
middle of them ; and they u>g a little cup made 
of a peculiar flat sea weed, much resembling leath¬ 
er, for the purpose of baling tho water out of it. 
The canoe constitutes the principal riches of a 
Fuegian family : it affords them the means of trans¬ 
porting themselves from one place to another, and 
also enables them to obtain the principal part of 
their food.— Webster's Voyage of the Chanticleer. ' 


The medusje. —In the early part of December, 
the water in tho harbour where we were lying was 
covered with Medusae, and on the following night 
the .most brilliant illumination in the water en¬ 
sued. In size, these medusae varied from one to 
eight inches long, and were hell-shaped, or like a 
mitred cone, hut frequently assuming different 
figures. From the edges or rim of the cavity, a 
loose, flecculent membrane, which much resem¬ 
bles a delicate gauze net, was spread to catch its 
prey. On the external convex surface of one of 
these medusae, which I examined, were eight lon¬ 
gitudinal rows of small imbricated processes slight¬ 
ly curved, which acted as a scries of little flippers, 
for they had the power of rapid motion, and they 
appeared like the delicate cogs of a small wheel. 
On examining this medusas, I found that, when it 
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was dosirous of moving itself, several or oil of these 
rows were put into motion. I became so much in¬ 
terested in the henutifu! although minute organi¬ 
zation of the little creature, that I could not help 
attentively watching it for some time ; and it was 
highly gratifying to see tlie little fellow propel him¬ 
self forward rapidly, hv putting his oars, if I may 
so call them, into motion,- and as suddenly stop 
himself when they ceased, and turn himself with 
ease, by working his oars in contrary directions.— 
The motion of his oars imparled to them a succes¬ 
sion of the most beautiful colors I over witnessed ; 
the deep bright emerald green, the beautiful lose 
color, gold and crimson, blue and purple, succeed¬ 
ed each other in rapid alternation while it lasted, 
and rivettcd the eyes of the beholder with their 
no less graceful motion. The moment, however, 
that this motion censed, no change of color was 
perceptible. I could not help thinking, as I con¬ 
templated the elegance of the little creature's shape, 
its rapid and yet graceful movements, and theheau- 
tiful colors which they produced, that it would bo 
a splendid ornament for the drawing-room table ; 
for it is decidedly one of the most beautiful objects 
of the creation. The skill and wisdom displayed 
in its mechanical structure is admirable; i s flip¬ 
pers move like the paddles of a steam-boat, obe¬ 
dient to w ill ; and yet this creature is placed by 
na4uralists in the lowest scnle of organized natuie, 
and is regarded ns being w ithout a sentient prin¬ 
ciple, without muscles, and without a brain, the 
great organ of volition. But there are more secrets 
in nature than are dreamed of in philosophy.— 
Voyage of H. M. S. Chanticleer. 


Trait or Indian character.— The following 
was related to one of the residents of Green Bay, 
by an Indian, who was an eyewitness of tbe trans¬ 
action alluded to. The details have been furnish¬ 
ed us, as taken from the lips of the Indian. 

On the Island of Monocauning, in Lake Supe¬ 
rior, 93 miles 'from Fond du Lac, the French had 
a Fort, long previous to its surrender to the Eng¬ 
lish in 176$. It was garrisoned by regular sol¬ 
diers. and w’ns the most northern point at which 
the King had troops stationed. The English, on 
talcing possession, demolished it, and removed ev¬ 
ery valuable to the Sault St. Marie. The Fort 
bad been strongly fortified, and its remains are 
yet to be seen. 

In tbe autumn of 1760,'all the traders but one 
left the post as was usual, for their wintering 
grounds. The individual who remained Jiad with 
him his wife, who was a nativo of Montreal, his 
child, a small boy, and ono servant. 

During the winter, the servant, probably for the 
purpose of plunder, killed the trader and his wife, 
and soon after murdered the child. He contin¬ 
ued at the fort until Spring. When the traders 
came in. they enquired for the gentleman and bis 
family, but the servant said they had left him in 
the month of March to go to their sugar camp be¬ 
yond the Bay, since which time he had neither 
seen nor heard of them. The Indians, whose 
character was rather implicated by the statement, 
were not well satisfied with this account, and were 
determined to examine into its truth. They weni 
out, andaearohed for the family** tracks upon the 
enow, but found none, and their suspicions of the 
real murderer increased. They however remained 
perfectly silent on the subject. When the snow 
had melted away, nnd the frost left the ground, 
they took sharp Makes and examined around the 
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fort, by atrtking tl, em j tlto jf, e ground, until they 
found three so ft spots a short distance from each 
other, and digging down they discovered the bodies. 

The servant was immediately seized, and des¬ 
patched to Montreal in a canoe for his trial. When 
passing the Long Snnil, in the River St. Lawrence, 
the news reached the Indians in the canoe, of the 
advances the English had made on Montreal, 
land they could not in safety proceed to that place. 
They at otire became a War party / their pris¬ 
oner wns released, nnd joined and.fought with 
them. In due time they were satiated with the 
war, and their had success, and sought their own 
land. The prisoner continued with them, ns one 
of their party, on their return ; nnd just before they 
reached the Snult St. Marie, they held a dance ; 
j“lhey struck the post,” and each one of them 
| boasted, after the Indian manner, of his exploits. 

I This man in his turn danced up to the post, boast¬ 
ed that lie had killed the trader and his family, 
land related all the circumstances attending the 
murder. The Chief heard in silence, saving the 
I usual grant, responsive to the speaker. The eve- 
|iiing passed avvav, and nothing occurred. The 
I next day, the Chief called his young men aside, 
and said to them: “Heard you no: this man's 
speech last night ? He now admits that heisguil- 
Itvoftlm murder with which we charged him! 

I He ought not to have boasted of it. YVe boast of 
having killed our enemies , but never our friends. 

\ Now he is returning to the spot where lie com¬ 
mitted the net, and w here vve live,—perhaps to do 
a similar deed. He is a bad man—neither we nor 
our friends are safe. If yon are of my mind, we 
will strike this murderer on the bend, for lie de» 
serves io die.” They all declared themselves to 
be of his opinion, and determined that justice 
should he rendered him speedily nnd effectually. 
They continued encamped—made a feast, of which 
jthis man partook—filled his dish with an extrava¬ 
gant quantity of victuals—and when he had com¬ 
menced his meal, the chief informed him, in o few 
words, that ho must die ; that the council had da* 
creed his death as soon ns he had finished his meal, 
either by eating the whole contents of the dish., 
or ns much ns lie could. The man becoming sen¬ 
sible of bis perilous situation, from the appearance 
ofthings around him, availed himself of thelong- 
est time allowed-rr-did ample justice to the liber¬ 
ality of his host,—in both meat nnd drink—nay, 
continued to eat so long, and was as tedious as if 
at a modern fashionable dinner, (very much lo 
the discomposure of the phiz of justice, in this in¬ 
stance personified by the chief, who sat all the 
time smoking, and throwing out the smoke of 
his pipe through his nose,) but all w*as of no avail 
to the culprit,—when lie ceased to eat, lie ceased 
to breathe ! The chief cut him up, and boiled 
him, nnd when he offered him to his young men, 
they rejected him, saying, “No, he is not worthy 
to be eaten—he is worse than a bad dog. We will 
not taste him, for if wo do, we shall be worse than 
dogs ourselves.” 


Litteu/s museum —It given us great pleasure 
to inform the public of the improvements lately in¬ 
troduced in this popular and entertaining petiodt- 
I. It has ever been considered a welcome visi¬ 
tant, ns affording a variety of interesting matter, 
selected with ^eat taste and discrimination from 
tbe best sources of foreign literature. Altho* fie 
change in tbe proprietorship will bf made, tbe 
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management of this publication for the present year 
has been committed to Mr. Adam Waldie, whose 
experience will enable him to continue the Muse¬ 
um worthy the patronage of the public, and who 
will devote that attention to it, which the engage¬ 
ments of Mr. Littell, particularly his publication of 
“Lodge’s Portraits and Memoirs of illustrious and 
noble Characters,” would incapacitate him from af¬ 
fording if. We have, ere now, observed that very 
many articles, in the different English magazines, 
were wholly uninteresting to the reader,on account 
of their confinement to local topics, and from va¬ 
rious other causes. This we believe to be the case; 
and therefore consider a work as eminently worthy 
the attention of the public, which, at a low price, 
presents only those papers that may prove useful 
and agreeable. These advantages can be derived 
from a perusal of the Museum, and we hope that 
Sts circulation, which is now very large, may be 
commensurate with its merits. 

Since writing the above we have received the 
January number. It is much enlarged, and mate¬ 
rially improved in all respects in its appearance.— 
This number contains 120 pages, with double col¬ 
umns; the type is good, and the paper of « much 
better quality. It is ornamented with a full length 
portrait of Grant Thorburn, and a handsome en¬ 
graving of “Dove Dale.” 


The poems of Mrs. Sigourney are all of them 
short. They are flowers gathered in a single ex • 
cursion,and presented to the reader in all the fresh* 
ness and fragrance of their original beauty. The 
two longest are Connecticut River and Flora’s Par¬ 
ty, and neither of these exceeds a hundred and 
fifty lines. Her sketches in blank verse are many 
of them exceedingly beautiful, and her stanzas are 
pearls of exquisite richness and beauty. The bal¬ 
lad entitled Bernardino du Born, has all the merit 
of an epigram, excepting its brevity. 

King Henry sat upon his throne. 

And full of wrath and scorn, 

His even recreant knight surveyed, 
SirBemardine du Born; 

And he that haughty glance returned 
Like lion in his lair. 

And loftily his unchained brow 
Gleamed through his crisped hair. 

“Thou art a traitor to the realm, 

Lord of a lawless band, 

The bold in speech, the fierce in broil, 

The troubler of our land ; 

Thy castles and thy rebel towers 
Are forfeit to the crown, 

And thou beneath the Norman axe 
Shall end thy base renown. 

“Deign’st thou no word to bar thy doom. 

Thou with strange madness fired t 
Hath reason quite forsook thy breast P* 
Planlagenet inquired. 

Sir Bernard turned him to the king, 

He blenched not in his pride; 

“Mv reason failed, mv gracious Heft, 

The year Prince Henry died P* 


Poems by mbs. sigournev.—W e have long 
been familiar with the fugitive sketches of Mrs.] 
Sigourney, those we mean which have circled j 
through the numerous periodicals of our country ; 
•nd we well remember the interest which we 
took in the little volume of her early effusions,' 
which she published many year# ago. These po-| 
emt have long been the delight of readers of taste, I 
and many have wished to see a collection of them! 
in a neat and convenient volume. Such avol-j 
ume is now before us, a handsome duodecimo of ; 
about three hundred pnges, from the press of Key j 
& Biddle, Philadelphia, for a copy of which the! 
reader may call on W. D. Ticknor, Washington! 
street. 

Mrs. Sigourney is the Hemans of America.-* | 
No poetess of our country lias taken a higher and 
purer flight through the realms of imagination.— j 
There is a classic dignity, a chaste sweetness, a 
devotional delicacy, pervading all her effusions.— 
She instructs while she delights, and elevates 
while she refines. Every, page breathes the life , 
of poetry, and the purity of religion. She pleases! 
the aged, and delights the young. The mourner ! 
may gather consolation from her Housings, the | 
thoughtless may find themes for reflection, and i 
t|ie inexperienced may yield th^ir imaginations! 
and their hearts to her guidance, without fear of i 
Ruling betrayed into folly # or misled into error. 


» • * • 

Then in the mourning father’s soul 
Each trace of ire grew dim ; 

And what his buried idol loved 
Seemed cleansed of guilt to him. 

Anifi faintly through his tears bespoke, 

“Hod send his grace to thee, 

And for the dear sake of the dead , 

Go forth, unscathed and free.” 

Radiant Clouds at Sunset is another gem wor¬ 
thy of Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, or any other 
poet. 

Bright clouds! ye are gathering one by one, 

Ye are sweeping in pomp round the dying sun. 

With crimson banner, and golden pall. 

Like a host to their chieftain's funeral! 
Peichanceye tread to that hallowed spot 
With a mournful dirge, but we bear it not! 

But methinks that ye tower with a lordlier crest, 
And a gorgeous flush, as he sinks to rest! 

Not thus in the day of his pride and wrath, 

Did ye dare to press on his glorious path! 

At his noontide glance ye have quaked with fear, 
And hasted to hide in your misty sphere. 

Do you say he it dead! You exult in vain,. 

With your rainbow robe and your swelling tram. 
He shall rise again with his strong, bright ray ; 

He shall reign in power, when you fade away! 
When ye darkly cower in your vapory hall _ 
Tintless, and naked, and noteless at*. 


The soul! the *oul! with its eye of fire, 

Thus, thus shall it soar when rts foes expire, 

It shall spread its wings o’er the ills that pained. 
The evils that shadowed, the sins that stained. 

It shall dwell where no rushingcloud hath sway. 
And the pageants of earth shall have melted nway. 
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Thus sung the Bard his long farewell 
To Love’s enchanting theme, 

And fancied, o’er its brilliant spell, 

He should no longer dream. 

But when tne night-star's thrilling rays 
In beauty smiled above. 

He touched the h.»rp of early days, 
And still it breathed of love! 


Western chain or the andes. —With resp>ct 
to the western chain of the Andes, the highest 
summit which it presents is a cone, or rather n 
dome, of trachyte, which rises majestically nlmve 
the valley of Chnquilmmba to the north of Are- 
qoipa, and nearly at the point where that chain 
begins to separate itself from the eastern chain.— 
This mountain attains a height of 9*2,000 feet. To 
the f*H”*t and north-west of the town of Arequipn 
occurs the valley of (ho same name, surrounded 
by mountain* coveted with eternal snow. The 
central peak of this group of nevmlos is the cele¬ 
brated volcano of Arequipa. Its elevation exceeds 
18,000 feet. More to the south, between the par¬ 
allels of Aricn and of the Rio de Lou, are several 
’volcanic colies of a areal height. The volcano ofi 
Guulntieri. ii. the Bolivian province of Carangns, 
rises above a table-land of sandstone, which con¬ 
tains much copper. The cone, which attains the 
region of eternal snow, offers the most imposing! 
aspect by its regular and almost geometric form. 
Vapor and smoke are constantly issuing from it.— 
The great chain of the Puiuvi.m Andes divides it¬ 
self, between the 14th and 2()lh degrees of south 
latitude, into two longitudinal branches. These 1 
two branches are separatee from one another by n* 
great valley, or rather by a plateau, whose surface| 
is elevated 20:13 toises above the level of tile sea,! 
and whose northern extremity comprises the lake: 
of Titicaca. The shores and the islands of this 
lake are remarkable for having been the seat of the 
ancient civilization of Peru, and the central point 
of the Empire of the Incas. The western chain 
separates the bud of the lake of Titicaca, and the| 
valley of Des.igondern forms the coast of the | 
southern ocean, and presents a great number of 
^volcanoes in actual activity. Its goognosiic struc¬ 
ture is essentially volcanic, whilst the eastern 
.chain is entirely firmed of secondary and transi¬ 
tion mountains. Between the parallel of Salhu- 
ana and that of Tacoia (17*51’) there are several 
other volcanic mountains, some of which attain an 
elevation of 20,000 feet. The village of Tacora 
is the most elevated group of habitations upon the 
*earth (2232 2 toises). It is situated in a little val¬ 
ley which separates two of these enormous cones. 
Mr. Pentland mentions, as a characteristic feature 
of the physical constitution of the ancient inhabi¬ 
tants of southern America, their inclination to el- 
ovate themselves upon the highest parts of the 
chain of the Andes, and the faculty which they 
had of executing mining labors in these regions. 
The Cerro de Descuelga, situated upon the north¬ 
ern slope of the Illimani, is composed of transi¬ 
tion slates, ir. which an immense quantity of veins 
and of transported auriferous quartz is met with ; 
the northwestern part is cut off almost vertically ; 
it is, nevertheless, covered with little excavations, 
whence the Peruvians obtuined a great quantity of 
auriferous earth long before the conquest of the 
Spaniards. Several of these artificial excavations 
{(boats minas) are met with at a height of 16,600 
feet. In other parts of High Peru, strangers are 
.equally struck with the astonishing elevation at 
.which mining excavations were carried on. All 


the Cerro de Pofosi is at 16,080 feet of elevation ; 
and yet that mountain is covered, up to its sum¬ 
mit, with wells and galleries. The entry of the 
gallery of San Miguel and of Poraare, in the Pe¬ 
ruvian province of Lamps, is still more elevated ; 
it is close to the inferior limit of perpetual snows* 
The highest habitations of men, between the 14th 
and the 18th degrees of south latitude, are more 
than 15,500 feet in elevation; and luilo villages 
and nost-house* are found up to 14,400 feet. Mr. 
Pentland mention* the post-house of Poii and that 
of Apo. Many villages are up to 14,275 feet in 
height. The most populous towns of High Pens, 
such as Potosi, Putin, and ChucuHo, are alxive 19,- 
800 fret lit elevation. The most elevated habita¬ 
tion* in the globe occur, then, in these countries. 
The flowering plant* ( Pmnogamous ) which Mr. P. 
found at the greatest elevation, bnloug to the grass¬ 
es (Gruminm) and thistle tribe {Composites). Up¬ 
on the slope of the Illimani they attain an eleva¬ 
tion of 15,500 feet, and upon the Cerro de Pofosi, 
15.700 feet; laud* are cultivated to an elevation of 
14,000 feet. Rye, potatoes, maize, kidney-beans, 
and even the barley of the old world, are reared 
in abundance upon the shores and islands of the 
lake of Titicaca, at 12,7CO leet of elevation. The 
maize of these islands has much reputation.— Bri¬ 
tish Association Journal: No. 5. 


Creek forms of worship. —I have been for 
some time trying to understand the religion of the 
Greeks. As far us 1 have hitherto succeeded, it 
appears a strange mixture offcasts and fasts; of 
ringing of hells and muttering jargon. This morn¬ 
ing, as Nina and 1 were trying the music of a new 
operu, an unusual noise on the esplanade drew us 
to the verandah, and we saw a procession passing 
l»y; a military hand; priests in their flowing 
robes, bearing lighted wax tapers as tall as them¬ 
selves; flags, crosses, pictures, carried aloft; in¬ 
cense waving; a penitent clad in white, hare-fout- 
ed, and bending under the weight of a heavy black 
cross ; and last of nil the hero of the day, the mum¬ 
my of St. Spiridion himself, in u sort ofsedan chair, 
borne aloft on men’s shoulders, and shaded by an 
embroidered canopy ; no, 1 was wrong to say, last 
of all, for those who cameafier the body, made me 
blush for my countrymen. The governor, the re¬ 
presentative of majesty, followed bareheaded, the 
idol of the people. Little sick children were brought 
out and laid in the road, that the shadow of the 
saint might pass over them. If, by chance, they 
recover, their mothers will make them wear a 
priest’s robe for a certain number of years, as a 
thank offering to the saint. Vows are as common 
among the Greeks as among the Roman Catho¬ 
lics. Nina was telling mo of one of her sisters, 
who had vowed to wear a veil for three years, 
during her lover’s absence.— Sketches of Coiju, 


Stories of gen. warrf.n. —Mr. Jas. Loring 
has presented young readers with a little volume 
of stories about Gen. Warren, the fifth of March 
massacre, and the battle of Bunker Hill, from the 
pen of a lady of this city. She has brought to¬ 
gether some facts from authentic history and ma¬ 
ny from sources hitherto inaccessible to authors, 
and arranged them in the simple, pleasing form of 
a dialogue, between a mother and her son.— 
She hopes by this plan to place the leading causes 
of the revolution in so strong a light that every 
child may comprehend them as soon as he can 
read. 
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no longer. I looked in llie water that went rip-[1 
pling under the bridge and wondered how a maul 
felt when he was drowning. I tried to recollect! 
all I had heard about different ways of dying;! 
which was the easiest; which disfigured one thet 
least, &c. and I finally concluded that drowning' 
must be best for a man that had neither friends' 
nor money,since ’twus death and burial all at once, 
and left no funeral charges for the town to pay.— 

I thought how Helen would feel if she should ev¬ 
er hear what became of me. I wondered if my 
body would ever be found, and if it were, how the 
“melancholy intelligence” would run in the news¬ 
papers. Just then I heard a footstep and looking 
up I saw a travelling trunk pedlar before me look¬ 
ing earnestly at me. Do you wish to trade, said 
I, mirthfully, I’ll take a razor and let you have a 
carcase in pay, and I laughed aloud. “John Farns¬ 
worth ! by all that is true,” he exchaimed, offering 
his hand ; “what on earth is the matter that you sil 
here with such a face as that ; why man, your 
laugh sounds like a violin in a sepulchre.” In the 
pedlar I recognized the very one who had former¬ 
ly procured me goods. He sat down and iri tones 
of kindness and interest that I had not heard for 
many weeks, inquired into my condition. He 
spoke to me in a respectful way loo, that soothed; 
mv-wounded pride and so softened my heart that 
I could have cried like a child. Briefly and bit¬ 
terly I told him my tale, and then seriously asked 
him to go on his way, for I did not like to drown j 
myself in ins presence; I should not do it so well. | 
The fellow looked at me, and despite his sympathy ' 
burst out a laughing. “And you really think youj 
mean to jump into that water that is about up to; 

our knees and lie there till you are dronwed; if 

was to put you in this minute you would scream 
like a loon. Think how foolish you’d feel to float 
down stream and clog the factory wheels down 
yonder, and have the factory girls pull you out by 
pieces and wonder whether you were a man or a 
beast.” All the reason and philosophy of man, 
could not have wrought so sudden a change in my 
mind as the speech of the pedlar. The ludicrous 
for a moment governed every other emotion and 
I laughed most heartily. But what can 1 do, ask¬ 
ed I? 

“Do! why any thing rather than drown; turn 
pedlar orany tiling else.” 

1 started on my feet; why had I never thought 
of it before? I could be a pedlar if I was poor. 
We turned our steps back to the city. By his re¬ 
commendation 1 once more obtained goods on 
commission, and swinging my trunks across my! 
shoulder, 1 have travelled hither and thither ever 
since. There is something about the wandering 
trade that suits my fancy, and I cannot say but the 
hope of meeting Helen in my wanderings lias 
some share in making me follow the trade, though 
I have now laid by enough to finish my studies.— 
She left Connecticut soon after the fracas—no 
longer dependent on her relatives. Her uncle had 
been forced to refund her portion, that he had 
smuggled into his own hands, while acting as her 
father’s executor, and I heard she had gone to re¬ 
side in the eastern part of this state; but I have 
never met her from that day to this. In my trav¬ 
els I have met both my old friends. Betsy Halit- 
day married her townsman, and moved to a town 
on the Connecticut, where with the five hundred 
dollars, they bought a small farm, and being a very 
industrious couple, have managed to work up a 
decent establishment. The only time I ever saw 
her, I passed their house on one of those seasons, 


called a b utcliQring. Betsy was out in the shed; 
superintending the scene of slaughter, and seeing 
that all was done prudently, and as it should be. 
Wishing her‘gude man* joy of his thrifty partner, 
1 passed on my way rejoicing. 

Miss Hammond, after chewing the bitter cucf of 
single blessedness a year, ‘trapped a varmint’ from 
the West—a travelling Baptist preacher; long, 
lank, and cadaverous, and as lean in purse as in 
person. Finding her rather an encumbrance than 
a help-mate, lie forgot to take her with him in one 
| of bis expeditions, and she was left in Providence 
jto shift for herself. It is not more than! three! 
weeks since I saw her in a small tenement in one 
of the back streets, where her love of literature 
'still prevailing, she was stitching pamphlets for the 
I booksellers. I sold her some suitable needles and 
thread, and as I left the house, I heard her order a 
little girl peevishly to supply that fire with a little 
oxygen from the bellows. Smiling at the tenacity 
with which our frailties cling to us, 1 went on, 

I choosing a thousand times my life of pedlar, with' 
my trunks at my sides, than law and respectability 
with her for a wife. You may wonder how 1 could 
meet old acquaintances without being recognized. 
When l took up peddling, I made, from motives 
of pride, some slight but material alterations in my 
appearance. This for instance—and loosing some 
hidden connection, he took off the matted red wig 
and whiskers that so disfigured him, and standing 
erect, he appeared altogether a different being.— 
The metamorphose was so complete and sudden, 
tiiatwe almost doubled the evidence of our senses. 
I had observed, during the progress of the pedlars 
I story, the agitation, at times almost ungovernable, 
of the dark-eyed girl at the table, and the look of 
interest with which the pedlar watched her every 
emotion. When I looked to see the effect his sud¬ 
den change of appearance had produced on her, 
she had ieft the room, and we saw her not again 
before our departure from the hospitable roof,early 
the next morning. 

A week or two ago, chance again made me a 
traveller on the Cape. The circumstances of that 
evening were most vividly remembered, and when 
I once more came in sight of the house, my interest 
to know more of the parties would notallow me to 
pass without calling. All looked precisely as it 
had done three years before, except that Time, who* 
is always pulling down something, had pulled here 
and there a brick from the chimney, and dotted 
the roofa little thicker with moss. I entered, made 
myself known, took a chair, and looked round the 
circle to note Time's changes there. The babe 
was a child, the child was a boy, and the boys were 
men. The old lady was not there, and her easy 
chair was set back against the wall, as if she had 
done with it. Well, 1 thought, no doubt she waff 
prepared. But where was the joyous daughter ?.— 
Sadly anticipating the answer—“died of consump¬ 
tion last fall.” I enquired for the missing one. 
“Why, did you never know she was not our 
daughter? she was only our niece, and was the 
very Helen the pedlar told about. She married him 
two years ago. He practices law, is gone now to 
the Legislature, and grandmother stays there to 
take care of the baby.” 


Cure for swearing. —Hawkins, who was a re¬ 
ligious man himself, endeavoured to encourage 
in his people those religious feelings which they 
had rather disregarded than despised : and after 
they had solemnly returned thanks to God for their 
deliverance when the ship was on fire and in im- 
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minent danger of beingconsumed, lie took occasion' 
with their general consent,“to Vanish swearing out 
of the three ships.” This was effected by ordain¬ 
ing, that in every ship there should he a ferula, or 
palmer, given to the first who was “taken with an 
oath.” He could be l id of it only by taking anolh* 1 
«r in the same offence, when he was to give him a 
almada, or stroke on the palm, and transfer to; 
im the instrument of punishment. Whoever had 
it in his possession at the lime of morning or even¬ 
ing prayer was to receive three palmadas from, 
the captain, or master, and still bear it, till he could 
make a transfer agreeable to the law. This, in a 
few days, “bro’t swearing and ferulas out of use.— | 
And,” he adds,“in vices, custom is the principal 
sustenance; and, for their reformation, it is little[ 
available to give good counsel, or make good lavvsj 
and ordinances, except they be executed.”— Sou- \ 
Lhey’s Naval History. j 


Village of the shakers.— The principal i 
xharm of Lebanon to me is the village of the “Sim-! | 
kers,” lying in a valley about three miles off'. As] 
Glaucus wondered at the inert tortoise of Pompeii, 11 
■and loved it for its antipodal contrast to himself, so ] 
do I affection (a French verb that I beg leave to 
introduce to the English language) the Shaking 1 
Quakers. That two thousand men could be found ( 
in the New World, who would embrace a religion 
enjoining a frozen and unsympathetic intercourse 
with the diviner sex, and that an equal number of 
females could be induced to live in the same com¬ 
munity without locks or walls, in the cold and, 
rigid observance of a creed of celibacy, is to me an 
inexplicable and grave wonder. My delight is to 
get into my stanhope after breakfast, and drive! 
•over and spend the forenoon in contemplating them | 
at their work in the fields. They have a peculiar] 
and most expressive physiognomy ; the women are 
pale, or of a wintry redness in the cheek, and are 
.all attenuated and spare. Gravity, deep and ha-[ 
bitual, broods in every line of their thin faces.— j 
They go out to their labour in company with those 
.aerious men, and are never seen to smile. Their 
eyes are all hard and stony, their gait is precise and 
atiff, their voices are of a croaking hoarseness, and 
nature seems dead in them. 1 would bake you 
.such men and women in a brick-kiln. Do they 
think the world is coming to an end ? Are there 
to be no more children ? Is Cupid to be thrown ] 
•out of business, like a coach proprietor on a rail- 
load ? What can the Shakers mean, I should be 
pleased to know ? The oddity is, that most of them 
are young. Men of from twenty to thirty, and 
women from sixteen to twenty-five, and often,spite 
of their unbecoming dress, good-looking and shape¬ 
ly, meet you at every step. Industrious and self-, 
denying, they certainly are, and there is every ap-' 
pearance that their tenets of difficult abstinence are 
kept to the letter. There is little temptation be¬ 
yond principle to remain, and they are free to go and 
coine as they list, yet there there they live on in ( 
peace and unrepining industry, and a more thriving 
community does not exist in the republic. Many! 
a time have I driven over on a Sunday, and watch-! 
ed those solemn virgins dropping in one after an-! 
other, to the church ; and when the fine-limbed, 
and russet-faced brotherhood were swimming' 
round the floor, in their fantastic dance, I have 
watched their countenances for some look of prefer¬ 
ence, some betrayal of an ill-suppressed impulse, 
till my eyes ached again. I have selected the 
youngest and fairest, and have uot lost sight of her 


f>r two hours, and she might havo been made of | 
cheese-pairings for any trace of emotion. There is 
food tor speculation in it. Can wo do without mat- , 
rimony ? Can we “strike,” and be independent j 
of these dear delightlul tyrants, for whom we “live ' 
and move and have our being?” Will it ever be 
no blot on our scutcheon to have attained thirty- j 
live as an unfructifying unit ? Is that tearful cam- { 
paign, with all its embarrassments and awkward- | 
ness, and inquisitions into our money and morals; 
its bullyirigs and backings-out—is it evitable?— 
Pedlar Karl. » 


French love. —Love, that cordial, heart-in- t 
heart kind ol love which our English poets have t 
so beautifully depicted, is not to be found in France. 

In every step of a French amour you are overpow¬ 
ered by words, you arc adored, idolized ; but in all 
the graceful positions into which gallantry throws 
itself, as amidst all the phrases it pours forth, there 
wants that quiet air, that deep, and tender, and : 
touching, and thrilling tone which tell you beyond i 
denial, that the heart your own yearns to is really I 
and truly yours. The love which you find in 
Fiance is the love made for society—not for soli¬ 
tude : it is that love which befits the dazzling sa- 1 
Ion, the satined boudoir; it is that love which 
pleases, and never absoibs ; which builds no fairy 
palaces of its own, but which scatters over the trod¬ 
den paths of life more flowers than a severer peo¬ 
ple find there. With this love the history of France I 

is full. So completely is it national, that the most f 

gallant reigns have never failed to be the most j 

popular. The name of Henri IV. is hardly more f 

historical than that of the fair Gabrielle; nor has 
it ever been stated, in diminution of the respect 
still paid to this wise and beloved king, that his 
paramour accompanied him in the council, kissed 
him publielv before bis court, and publicly receiv¬ 
ed his caresses. No: the French saw nothing in 
this but tliat which was tout Francois; and the 
only point which they consider of importance is 
that tire belle Gabrielle was really belle. On this 
point, considering their monarch’s mistress as their 
own, they are inexorable ; and nothing tended so 
much todepopularize Louis XlV.as his matrimonial 
intrigue with the ugly old widow ofScarron. Nor 
is it in the amours of their monarchs only that the 
French take an interest. Where is the great man 
in Fiance whose fame is not associated with that 
of some softer being—of some softer being, who has ! 

not indeed engrossed his existence, but who has ! 
smoothed and rounded the rough and angular pas¬ 
sages of public and literary life? Where is the 
Voltaire without his Madame de ChateJet ? and 
yet, what was the nature of the poet’s love for the 
lady whose death bed be wept over, saying, “Ce 
glossier St. Lambert Fa tuee en lui faisant un ep- 
tant ?” Where is the Mirabeau without his So¬ 
phie de Ruflay ? and yet, what was the patriot’s 
passion for his mistress whom he sacrificed to the 
payment ofhis debts, and with whose adoration he 
blended the nightmare reveries of a satyr’s mirth ? 

How many gentle episodes throft their softening 
colors on the sanguinary superstitions of the 
League—on the turbulent and factious gatherings 
of the Fronde—on the fierce energies and infernal 
horrors of the revolution ? How gracefully, in de¬ 
fiance of Robespierre, did the gallantry which dec¬ 
orated the court, survive in the prison, and sigh 
forth its spirit on the scaffold !— H. L. Buhner 
France . 
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BUTTERMILK FALLS. 



Buttermilk-Falls Creek is in Luzerne county, 
Pennsylvania. It is a tributary stream of tbe Su>- 
quelianna river. Its springs are between tin 
branches of the Lawahanoek, (pronounced bv tin 
settlers Lackawnny,) and the Tunkauock. Uni 
ting its different branches near the river, it falls in¬ 
to the Susquehanna on the east side, about twen¬ 
ty miles above the town of YVilkeshnrre. Tin 
land.on it is principally timbered with oak; tin 
soil is, in general, of an inferior quality. This 
stream abounds with fine situations for nulls, and 
other water works, having, in its course, several 
considerable falls, from a supposed resemblance in 
colour to the foam of which it derives its homely 
name. The sketch given with this, is of the low¬ 
er fiill, near the river. 

It is to be observed, in this country, we apply 
the name of creek in a manner different from itV 
signification in England. There, it means an arm 
of the sea, or inlet; with us, it denotes such a stream 
as in our mother country would be called a rivulet 
or liver.. But she can find among her streams no 
parallel to the majesty of our rivois, to whose 

"dread expanse, 

"Continuous depth and wondious length of course. 

“Her floods are rills.” 


Life in Missouri. —The following amusiri" 
sketch of Western Life, is from Hall’s "Tales oi 
the Border.” 

"Some twelve or thirteen years ago, when the 
ood land on the northern frontier of Missouri was 
eginning to be found out, and the village of Pal¬ 
myra had been recently located on the extreme 
verge of the settlements of tire white men, Uncle 
Moses who had built his cabin hard by, went into 
that promising village one day, in hopes of finding 
a letter from his cousin David, then at Louisville, 
and to whom he had written to come to Missouri. 
Three hours' pleasant ride brought him to town 
He soon found Major ObadiaJi—■—r-, who had 
been lately appointed postmaster, and who had I 
sach an aversion to confinement, that bo appropri-' 

9 


aled bis bat to all the purposes of a post office—alt 
irrangMJicnt by which be complied with the law, 
requiring him to take special care of all letters and 
papers committed to his keeping, and the instruct 
lions directing him to be always found in bis office* 
and at the same time enjoyed such locomotive 
freedom, as permitted him to go hunting or fishing 
at his pleasure. He was thus ready at all times, 
wherever he might he, to answer atiy call on his 
department promptly. 

"The major, seating himself on the grass, emp¬ 
tied iiis hut of its contents, and requested uncle Mo* 
ses to assist him in homing for his letter : ‘when¬ 
ever you coidp to any that looks dirty and greasy* 
like these,’ said lie, ‘just throw them in that pile J 
they arc all dead letters, and I intend to send them 
off to head quarters, the very next time the poet 
rider comes ; for I can’t afford to tote them any 
longer, encumbering up the office for nothing.’—* 
Uru le Moses thought they were at head quarters 
aheady, hut made no remark, and quietly putting 
on his spectacles, gave his assistance as required. 

"Aftera quarter of an hour’s careful examina¬ 
tion. it was agreed by both, that there was no let¬ 
ter in the office for uncle Moses. 

"‘But stop,’ said the postmaster, a3 uncle Mo¬ 
ses was preparing to mount his horse, ‘you aro 
a trading character,—come, let me sell you a lot of 
(goods at wholesale. Willy Wan, the owner, has 
(gone to St. Louis to lay in a fresh supply, and has 
| left me to keep store for him till lie returns. He 
(has almost sold out, and 1 iiate to be cramped up 
jin a house all day, so have packed up the whole 
(stock in these two bundles’—hauling them out of 
j his coat pockets. 

"Uncle Moses looked over them without evet 
cracking a smile, for it was a grave business. 

“ ‘Here, examine them—calicoes, ribbons, laces* 
&c. all as good as new—no mistake—I’ll take ten 
dollars in coon skins forth© whole invoice, which 
is less than cost, rather than tote them any longer.’ 

"The Major's offer of a lot of store goods , for 
less than cost, struck him favorably, ana ho offer¬ 
ed three dozen raccoon skins for the whole* 
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•Take them,' paid the Major—''it ip too little, but if 
Wan doea'nt like the trade, I’ll pay the balance 
myeelf.* 

“ •Now/ said the Postmaster, Mot us go down to 
the river where Hunt, and the balance of the boys t 
•re lishing. We have been holding an election 
here for the last two days, and as nobody came in 
to vote to-day, we all concluded to go fishing.’ 

“ ‘But what election is it ?• 

•* ‘Why, to elect delegates to form our State 
Constitution.' 

«‘I have heard of it, but had forgot it. I am 
entitled to a vote.' 

*• ‘Certainly you are. Hunt and I are two of 
the Judges. He has taken the poll books along 
with him come along, we will take your vote 
•tthe river—just as good as if it was done in town. 
I hate formalities, and this three days’ election— 
every one could as well do their voting in one/ 

“Down they went to the river ; the Judges and 
clerks were called together, and recorded the first 
vote that Uncle Moses ever gave in Missouri." 


THE GRAY CHAMPION. 

Vt T nr. AUTHOR or “THE GE5TLK BOT.” 

There was a time when New-Englnnd groaned 
under the actual pressure of heavier wrongs, than 
those threatened ones which brought on tlm revo. 
lution. James II, the bigoted successor of Charles 
the Voluptuous, had annulled the charters of all 
the colonies, and sent a harsh and unprincipled 
soldiery to take away our liberties and endanger 
our religion. The administration of Sir Edmund 
Andros lacked scarcely a single characteristic of 
tyranny; a Governor and Council, holding office 
from the King, and wholly independent of the 
country; laws made and taxes levied without the 
concurrence of the people, immediate or by their 
representatives; the rights of private citizens vio¬ 
lated, and the titles of ail landed property declar¬ 
ed void; the voice of complaint stifled by restric¬ 
tions on the press; and, finally, disaffection over¬ 
awed by the first hand of mercenary troops that 
ever marched on our free soil. 

For two years our ancestors were kept in sullen 
submission, by that filial love which had invaria¬ 
bly secured their allegiance to the mother country, 
whether its head chanced to be a Parliament, Pro¬ 
tector, or Popish Monqrch. Till these evil times, 
however, such allegiance had been merely nomi¬ 
nal, and the colonies had ruled themselves, enjoy. 
Ing far more freedom than is even yet the privilege 
of the nutive subjects of Great Britain. ° 

At length a rumor reached our shores that the 
Prince of Orange had ventured' on an enterprise, 
the success of which would be the triumph of civil 
and religious rights, and the salvation of New-Eng- 
land. It was but a doubtful whisper ; it might be 
false, or the attempt might fail; and in either case, 
the man that stirred against King James would 
lose his head. Still the intelligence produced a 
marked effect. The people smiled mysteriously 
in the streets, and threw bold glances on their op¬ 
pressors; while, far and wide, there was a sub¬ 
dued and silent agitation, as if the slightest signal 
would rouse the whole land from its sluggish de- 
•pondency. Aware of their danger, the rulers re¬ 
solved to avert it by nn imposing display of strength, 
and perhaps to confirm their disposition by yet 
haisher measures. One afternoon in April, 1689, 
Sir Edmund Andros and his favorite councillors, 
being warm with wine, assembled the red coats 
of the Governor's Guard, and made their appear- j 


ance in the streets of Boston. The sun was near 
setting when the march commenced. 

The roll of the drum, at that unquiet crisis, 
seemed to go through the streets, less us the mar¬ 
tial music of the soldiers, than as a mu«ter call to 
the inhabitants themselves. A multitude, by va¬ 
rious avenues, assembled in King street, which 
was destined to be the scene, nearly a century af¬ 
terwards, of another encounter between the troops 
of Britain, and a people struggling against her tyr¬ 
anny. Though more than sixty years had elapsed, 
since the pilgrims came, this crowd of their de¬ 
scendants still showed the strong and sombre fea¬ 
tures of their characters, perhaps more stiikingly 
in such a stern emergency than on happier occa¬ 
sions. There was the sober garb, the general se¬ 
verity of mien, the gloomy, but undismayed ex¬ 
pression, the scriptural forms of speech, and the 
confidence in heaven's blessing on a righteous 
cause, which would have marked a band of the 
original Puritans, when threatened by some peril 
of the wilderness. Indeed, it was not yet time 
for the old spirit to be extinct; since there were 
men in the street that day, who had worshipped 
there beneath the trees, before a house was reared 
to the God for whom they had become exiles— 
Old soldiers of the Parliament were here too, smil¬ 
ing grimly at the thought, that their aged arms 
might strike another blow against the house of 
Stuart. Here also, weie the veterans of King 
Philip's war, who had burnt villages and slaugh¬ 
tered young and old, with pious fierceness, while 
the godly souls throughout the land were helping 
them with prayer. Several ministers were scat¬ 
tered among the crowd, which, unlike all other 
mobs, regarded them with such reverence, as if 
there were s&nctity in their very garments. These 
holy men exerted their influence to quiet the peo¬ 
ple, but not to disperse them. Meantime, the pur¬ 
pose of the Governor, in disturbing the peace of 
the town, at a period when the slightest commo¬ 
tion might throw tho country into a ferment, was 
almost the universal subject of inquiry, and vari¬ 
ously explained. 

‘Satan will strike his master-stroke presently,* 
cried some, ‘because he knoweth that his time is 
short. All our godly pastors are to be dragged to 
prison ! We shull see them at a Smithfield fire in 
King street!* 

Hereupon, the people of each parish gathered 
closer round their minister, who looked calmly up¬ 
wards and assumed a more apostolic dignity, as 
well befitted a candidate for the highest lionor of 
his profession, the crown of martyrdom. It was 
actually fancied at that pariod that New-England 
might have a John Rogers of her own, to take the 
place of that worthy in the Primer. 

‘The Pope of Rome has given orders for a new 
St. Bartholomew,’ cried otliers. ‘We are to be 
massacred, man and male child.' 

Neither was this rumor wholly discredited, al¬ 
though the wiser class believed the Governor's ob¬ 
ject somewhat less atrocious. His predecessor un¬ 
der the old charter, Brndstreet, a venerable com¬ 
panion of the first settlers, was known to be in 
town. There were grounds for conjecturing, that 
Sir Edmund Andros intended at once to strike ter- 
ror, by a parade of military force, ond to confound 
the opposite faction, by possessing himself of their 
chief. 

‘Stand firm for the old charter Governor,'shout¬ 
ed the crowd, seizing upon the idea. ‘The good 
old Governor Bradstieet.' 

While this cry was at the loudest, the people 
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soldiers nt their bark, representing the whole pow- 
e * nnd authority of the Crown, hud no alternative 
bat obedience. 

‘What does this old fellow here ?’ cried Edward 
Randolph, fiercely. ‘On, Sir Edmund ! Bid tin* 
soldiers forward, and give the dotard the same 
choice that you give all his countrymen—to stand 
aside or be trampled on !* 

‘Nay, away, let us show respect to the good 
grandsire,’ said Bullivanl, laughing. ‘See you not, 
he is some old round-head dignitary, wl.o hath 
lain asleep these thirty years, and knows nothing 
of the change of lime ? Doubtless, she thinks to put 
U8 down with a proclamation in old Noll’s name!’ 

‘Are you mad, old man r’ demanded £ir Edmund 
Andros in loud and harsh tones. ‘How dare you 
Stay the march of King James’s Governor ?’ 

‘1 have staid the march ol a King himself, ere 
now',’replied the gray figure, with stern compo¬ 
sure. ‘I am here, Sir Governor, because the cry 
of an oppressed people hath disturbed me in my 
Secret place; and beseeching this favor earnestly 
of the Lord, it was vouchsafed me to appear once 
again on earth, in the good old cause of his Saints. 
And what speak ye of James? There is ru» longer 
a Popish tyrant on the throne of England, and by 
to-morrow noon his name shall be a bv-vvord in 
this very street, where ye would make it a word of 
terror. Back, thou that vvasl a Governor, back ! 
With this night, thy power is ended — to-morrow, 
the prison !—bark, lest I foretell the scaffold !’ 

The people had been drawing nearer and nearer, 
and drinking in the. words of their champion, who 
spoke in accents long disused, like one unaccus¬ 
tomed to converse, except with the dead of many 
years ago. But his voice stirred their souls. They 
confronted the soldiers, not wholly without arms, 
and ready toconvcit the very stones in the street 
into deadly weapons. Sir Edmund Atidros look¬ 
ed at the old man—then he cast his hard and cru¬ 
el eye over the multitude, and beheld them burn¬ 
ing with that lujid wrath so difficult to kindle or 
to quench ; and again he fixed liis gaze on the 
aged form, which stood obscurely in an open space, 
where neither friend nor foe had thrust himself.— 
What were his thoughts, he uttered no words which 
might discover. But whether the oppressor were 
overawed by the Gray Champion’s look, or per¬ 
ceived his peril in the threatening attitude of the 
eople, it is certain that he gave hack, or ordered 
is soldiers to commence a slow and guarded re¬ 
treat. Before another sunset, the Governor, and 
all that rode so proudly with him, were prisoners, 
and long ere it was known that James had abdi¬ 
cated, King William was proclaimed through N. 
England. 

But where was the Gray Champion ? Some re¬ 
ported, that when the troops had gone from King- 
street, and the people were thronging tumultuous¬ 
ly in their rear, Bradstreet the aged Governor was 
seen to embrace a form more aged than his own. 
Others soberly affirmed, that while they marvelled 
at the venerable grandeur of aspect, the old man 
had faded from their eyes, melting slowly into the 
hues of twilight, till, where lie stood, there was an 
empty space. But all agreed that the hoary shape 
was gone. The men ol that generation watched 
for his reappearance, in sunshine, and in twilight, 
but never saw him, nor knew when his funeral 
passed, nor where his gravo-stonc was. 

And who was the Gray Champion ? Perhaps 
bis name might be found in the records of that 
Stern Court of Justice which passed a sentence, 
' too mighty for the age, but glorious in all after 


| times, for its humbling lesson to the monarch, and 
its high example to the subject. I have heard, 
[that, whenever the descendants of the Puritans are 
to show l lie spirit of their sires, the old man appears 
again. When eighty years had passed, he walked 
(nice more in King-street. Five years later, in the 
twilight of an April morning, he stood on the green, 
beside the meeting-house, at Lexington, where 
now the obelisk of granite, with the slab of elate 
inlaid, commemorates the first fallen of the Revo¬ 
lution. And when our fathers were toiling at the 
breastwork on Bunker Hill, all through thut night, 
the old man walked his rounds. Long, long may 
it he, ere it comes again ! His hour is one of dark¬ 
ness, nnd adversity, and peril. But should domes¬ 
tic tyranny oppiess ns, or the invader's step pol¬ 
lute our st.il, still may the Champion come; for 
lie is i lie type of New -England’s hereditary spirit ; 
and his shadow march, on the eve of danger, must 
'ever be the pledge, that Nevv-England's sons will 
j | v indicate their ancestry. 

For the Traveller. 

TO MY HAT. 

BY C. G. E. 

The winter storms come thick and fast, 

And, wing’d with snow, the keen north blast 
Is screaming like a creaking mast, 

Along the sky ; 

And I, m faith, have sundry fears, 
helming to my exDos’d ears, 

Which tingle sharply lor their years, 

; Twixtyou and 1. 

You’ve done your duty very well, 

’Twere vain tlic w hen and where to tell. 

But now old Borens’ breath I smell. 

Suppose we say— 

I’ll lay you like an old friend by, 

Till Spring shall ope again her eye, 

And, clothed in sunshine, kiss the sky, 

And laugh all day. 

Laid safely up, free from mishap. 

You’ll dose away in dreamy nap, 

Secure fioni insult, fall, or rap, 

Or dum, oi stain— 

Among cigar ends, e t c. 

Old shoes, run down in many a spree, 

And bottles broken—Bible see !— 

Shall be your reign. 

When winter shall his hoarse songs hush. 

I’ll take thee down, and with my brush, 

Give to thy cone-like self, a flush, 

A jetty glow'— 

Good hye 1 the girls are in the sleigh, 

I hear their silvery voices play— 

My cap, the whip—now Bey— 

Who who-o-a—go ! 

A ha ppy illustration. —A gentleman of an 
estimable character, and of no small consequence 
in liis own eyes, and in the e^es of the public, em¬ 
ployed Mr. Stuart to paint his portrait, and that of 
his wife, who, when he married her, was a very 
ticli widow, born the other side of the Atlantic.— 
This worthy woman was very homely, while the 
husband was handsome, and of a noble figure.— 
The painter as usnal, made the best of the lady, 
hut could not made her so handsome as the hus¬ 
band wished, and preserve the likeness. He ex¬ 
pressed in polite terms his dissatisfaction, and 
wished him to try over again. The painter did 
so, and sacrificed as much of the likeness to good 
looks as he possibly could, or ought. Still the com¬ 
plaisant husband tyas uneasy, and the painter was 
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teased from one month’s end to another to niter it.] 
At length he began to fret; and to parity him, 
Stuart told him that it was a common remark that 
wives were very rarely, if ever, pleased with pic¬ 
tures of their husbands, unless ihey were living 
ones. On the other side, husbands were as sel¬ 
dom pleased with their beloved wives, and gave 
him a very plausible reason tor it. Once they un¬ 
luckily both got out of temper at the same time, 
and snapped out their frettings accordingly. At 
last the painter’s patience, which had been some 
time thread bare, broke out, when he jumped up, 
laid down his palette, took a large pinch of snuff, 
and walking rapidly up and down the room, ex¬ 
claimed, “what a-business is this of a por¬ 

trait painter—you bring him a potato , and expect 
he will paint you a peach .” 


THE OLD BACHELOR AND HIS SISTER. 

There were no old bachelors or old maids in 
Noah’s ark. Whether any existed before the flood 
is doubtful. I incline to think that there were none ; 
for if there had been, they would have been pre¬ 
served as a curiosity, to say nothing of their in¬ 
nocence. They are peculiarly interesting crea¬ 
tures, considered in themselves—the old maid by 
herself, and the old bachelor hy himself. But they 
are seldom seen to perfection, because they are so 
mixed up with the rest of' the- world. The old 
bachelor is in lodgings, and he goes to his club, and 
hardly looks like an old bachelor. The old maid, 
too, very oflen hoards with a family, and so catches 
the airs and manners of the establishment as al¬ 
most to lose her individuality ; her mouth gets out 
of shape by laughing and talking like the rest of 
the world ; and her taste in dress becomes vitiated 
from her habit of going a-shopping with married 
women and young girls. The perfection of celib¬ 
acy is, when an old bachelor and an old maid, 
brother and sister, live together. 

There is a pair in the precincts of Pimlico—the 
most pure and primitive patterns of preciseness, 
that mortal ever set eyes upon. They have lived 
together upward of thirty years, and really if you 
were to see them, and to observe how orderly and 
placidly everything proceeds with them, you could 
almost persuade yourself to believe that they might 
live thus for three hundred years. The brother is 
in one of the government offices, where he attends 
with such an exquisite regularity as to put chro¬ 
nometers and time-pieces to the blush. He has 
never been absent on any pretence whatever ; and 
his punctuality is so remarkable, that the people 
about the office say that his coming to the door, is 
a signal for the clocks to strike. The clocks might, 
if they chose to take it into their heads, strike be¬ 
fore he came; but it would be in vain, for nobody 
would believe them. He wears a blue coat with 
yellow buttons, a striped waistcoat, drab kersey¬ 
mere unmentionables with paste buckles at the 
knees, speckled silk stockings, and very broad sil¬ 
ver shoe-buckles. All the change that has ever 
taken place in his appearance within the memory 
of man, is that once he wore a pigtail, and now he 
wears none. The disappearance of this append¬ 
age to his head is truly characteristic of his quiet 
placidity of manners; for it went—nobody knows 
when, where, why, or how : »and of course no¬ 
body likes to ask him. The general opinion is, 
that it vanished by degrees, a hair at a time; and 
very likely, after it was all gone, people fancied 
that they still saw it; for they had been so long 
accustomed to it. The dress of Miss Milligan dif¬ 



fers from ibfll of /»er brother; not that its style is 
more modern, o: mr/e ancient, but that it is in¬ 
finitely more vm ion? seeing that she inherits three 
voluminous wardrobes, once the property of so 
many maiden aunts. 

The house in which our old bachelor and his 
sister live is altogether of a piece with themselves. 

Gentle reader, suppose you and I go to dine with 
the old bachelor and his sister, by special invita¬ 
tion : you may go farther and fare worse; only I 
must tell y»u beforehand, that if you expect a 
three-course dinner, and silver forks, and all that 
sort of thing, you will be disappointed. Here— 
this is the house, with a little garden in front.— 

You would think that the little brass knocker had 
been polished with kid gloves ; I have known it 
more than twenty years, and I am sure that it is 
not half the size that it was when I was first ac¬ 
quainted with it—it has been almost cleaned to 
death : I think that some of these days it will van¬ 
ish as Mr. Milligan's pigtail has. There’s a livery 
servant, such as you don’t see every day—what a 
marvellously humble bow ! he is out of the coun¬ 
try, and has been for the last thirty years, during 
which time he has not been out of the house for 
more than half an hour at any one time, except 
when at church. His master and mistress have 
such a regard for his morals, that they have taken 
pains to prevent his forming any acquaintance with 
the servants in the neighborhood. And in order 
to bribe him into good morals—for bribery is not 
always corruption—his master and mistress prqm- 
ised him, when he first came to his place, that if 
he would conduct himself steadily and not gating 
to bad company, they would make him a hand¬ 
some present toward housekeeping when he should 
marry ; the same promise also they made to their 
two female servants, who came into the establish¬ 
ment at the same lime. All three of the domes-? 
tics live in hopes of the premium for good beha? 
viour, for they all avoid bad company even accord¬ 
ing to the rigid interpretation of Miss Milligan, who 
thinks men very bad company for women, and wo¬ 
men very bad company for men. I very much ad? 
mire simplicity of manners, especially in livery 
servants, and in this respect, Peter is without his 
parallel in London, indeed I may say, or the coun¬ 
try either. Now we are in the drawing-room,and 
ns soon as we have paid our respects to our host 
and hostess, we will take a mental inventory of 
the furniture. Such a curtesy as that deserves a 
very low bow. Do not the whole aspect of the 
apartment, and the look and tone of our friends, 
make you almost imagine that they did come out 
of Noah’s ark, or rather that they did not come 
out of it, but are in it still ? Over the fire-place 
you see a map of England, worked with red worst¬ 
ed upon yellow silk ; it was originally white silk, 
and I remember it a great deal whiter than it is 
now. I hope you do not omit to notice the chim¬ 
ney-piece, and its ornaments, by means of which 
you may learn to what perfection the fine arts had 
reached in England thirty years ago. There’s a 
fine crockery gentleman in pea-green breeches 
blowing the flute, and there’s a pretty shepherdess 
in a gold-edged blue jacket,and high-heeled shoes, 
looking as sentimentally at a couple of French 
lap-dogs, as if they were veritable lambs. You 
think the carpet has shrunk, and contracted from 
age; r.o such thing : when Mr. Milligan first fur¬ 
nished his house, it was, or rather had been a 
fashion to have only the middle of the room cov¬ 
ered with carpet; and he can tell you that when 
Queen Charlotte lived at Buckingham-house, there 
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mm not one room entirely covered with carpet.— 
Those six prints of Italian scenery in narrow black 
frames have had their day, hut are in as high re¬ 
fute as ever in Mr. Milligan's drawing-room. In 
the whole course of your life, did you ever see 
euch a spindle-shanked tea-table ns that in the cor¬ 
ner? It looks like a great large ebony spider: 
black, however, as it looks, it is only mahogany. 
Miss Milligan recollects, ns well as if* it were hut 
yesterday, that one of the last lamentations which 
her dear mother made concerning the alteration of* 
the times, and the abominable innovations mark¬ 
ing the degeneracy of the age, had reference to the 
wicked practice of suffering mahogany furniture 
to retain its natural color. And surely you must 
admire the elaborate carving on the hacks of these 
chairs—the ears of wheat, the heads of cherubs— 
or of frogs—I could nevef exactly guess which of 
the two they were intended to represent. Look at 
the legs, or rather feet—they are something like 
feet; what fine muscular claws grasping a globe 
of wood ! The chair-covers and the window-cur¬ 
tains were the work of Mr. Milligan's tbree maid¬ 
en aunts. 

But dinner is announced. Now, don't imagine 
that I am going to dance a niinuette with Miss 
Milligan. 1 only offer her the tip of my finger to 
hand her into the dining-room ; for if I were to 
offer to touch her under my arm as the fashion is 
now-a-days, I should frighten the w’ortliy spinster 
out of her wits, and perhaps run a risk ot being 
sent away without my dinner. First course, a dish 
of mackerel and gooseberry sauce, and marvel¬ 
lously good eating too, for those who are neither 
hungry nor dainty. Besides, you know we don’t 
go to see our friends for the* sake of eating and 
drinking. There is an old-maidishness in the look 
of mackerel, not that they are a very demure-look- 
ing fish, but they are neat, and prim, and very in¬ 
sipid withal. Yet considering how rapidly they 
increase and multiply, one should infer that celiba¬ 
cy is not much in vogue among them. I very 
much admire the contrivance of the dumb waiter, 
which prevents the parlor conversation from being 
repeated in the kitchen, and I would not on any 
account that Peter should he witness of our dinner 
talk, for he is a shrewd-looking man, and I guess 
be takes me for a conjurer—and so let him—I will 
not talk in his hearing and undeceive him. Blrss 
me ! here comes the second course, I declare!— 
Nobody rang the bell; I wonder how they should 
know that we are ready for it. Every thing in the 
bouse seems to move with the regularity of clock¬ 
work ; indeed the whole house looks like one 
great clock. Second course—a roasted leg of lamb 
at the bottom—and what at the top? Broccoli.— 
And what in the middle? Potatoes. And what 
et the side? Mint-sauce. And what on the other 
side ? Melted-butter. Now we are told that we 
see our dinner. I saw it in my mind’s eve long 
ago. I knew it by the almanac, and could fore¬ 
tell it as easily as an astronomer can foretell an 
eclipse. Well, if a leg of lamb be not enough to 
feed four persons who have previously been eating 
mackerel and gooseberry sauce, all that I can say. 
is, that they are gluttons, and ought to be ashamed 
of themselves. Here comes a third course !—if 
a course it may be called—a bread-and-butter pud¬ 
ding, and a rhubard tart. 

The cloth being removed, we shall have a glass 
of wine ; for Mr. and Miss Milligan never drink 
wine at dinner. Capital mountain, as old as the 
hills. Did you ever see wine poured from a de¬ 
canter into a wineglass with such an exquisite so¬ 


lemnity ? Miss Milligan never drinks port, but 
Mr. Milligan has some very fine old port in pint 
hollies, which is introduced on grand occasions, 
and lliis, of course, is one, for they never entertain 
a larger party Ilian the present. A pint of port is 
not much to divide among three persona ; but 
when wine is poured with an exquisite carefulness 
out of a small bottle into a small gloss, it bus-a 
mighty knowing look, and goes ns far again as 
when it is irreverently bobbed out of a broad- 
mouthed decanter flop into a great big wineglass, 
large enough for a punch-bowl or a horse trough. 
Neither Mr. or Miss Milligan ever open their 
mouths wide. As for Miss Milligan, she looks as 
if she were fed through a quill; and when she 
opens her mouth to yawn, you would fancy sits 
was going to whistle. When Mr. Milligan has 
poured out the first glass, and when his guests, 
following his example and complying with his 
pressing invitation, have done the same, he care¬ 
fully w ipes the rim of the little black bottle with 
a D’Oyley,nnd setting it before him he corks it up 
nan'm w ith ns much care as ifil were not to he open¬ 
ed again till this time twelvemonth. All this 
performance having been carefully gone through 
with as much gravity and preciseness as if*it were 
some magic ceremony, and Miss Milligan having 
now left the dining for the drawing-room, Mr Mil¬ 
ligan smilingly and courteously drinks to the good 
health of his guests, and sips the first spoonful of 
his wine, smacking his lips and looking as knowing 
as the north star. The first glass generally lasts 
him about half an hour, and of course it lasts his 
guests as long. This is the proper mode of drink¬ 
ing wine ; it makes one feel its value, and it unites 
duty and pleasure—to wit, the beauty of sobriety, 
and the pleasure of drinking. I don't like to sea 
people drink wine as if it cost nothing; it sfiocks 
my sense of propriety to see port or claret chucked 
down the throat with as much flippant irreverence 
as if it were nothing hut small beer. Half of the 
pleasure of drinking wine is in the gravity and cere¬ 
mony with which it is done, and the pondering ru- 
miiiativeness with which the palate dwells upon, 
and analyzes every drop. Wine comes from a 
great distance, is brought over in great ships, costs 
a great deal of money, pays a heavy duly, is mov¬ 
ed from place to place with the ceremony and so¬ 
lemnity of a permit; it requires a long time income 
to perfection; it ought not therefore to be drunk 
irreverently and carelessly. Mr Milligan takes 
his wine ns if he knew its value; and so lie does, 
for he is a capital arithmetician, and can calculate 
compound interest to its minutest fraction. Six 
sips to one glass, with an interval offive minutes 
between each sip, are quite enough to assure one 
that the wine is properly enjoyed, and duly rever¬ 
enced. I can't think how it is that my friend man¬ 
ages to make nine glasses out of n pint of wine, vet 
so he does; and as certainly as the little bottle has 
trotted its third round, so certainly comes Peter to 
announce that tea is ready, and so certainly also 
does our worthy host kindly offer to indulge us 
with the luxury of another bottle. Whether any 
of his guests have accepted this offer I cannot pre¬ 
sume to say, hut most likely they never have; for 
such a violation of regularity and sobriety mutt 
have been the death of him. 

What a disgusting sight it is to see men stagger¬ 
ing into the drawing-room, with great stupid stark- 
staring goggle-eyed looks, as if they had been 
frightened out of their first sleep. Ah me '. how I 
tremble in such cases for the carpet and tho 
coffee-cups. Such sights, and such fears, have mo 
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existence in the drawing-room of Miss Milligan.— 
We are all as sober adjudges, and as much in pos¬ 
session ol ourselves, as il we were in possession o! 
nothing else. Never does an old maid appear to 
such advantage, as at a tea tattle ; tea was certain¬ 
ly created for the special use of old maids. The 
fine, delicate, something-nothing flavor and sub¬ 
stance often, mark it as the spinsters’ beverage; 
its warmth cherishes and keeps them alive, with 
out which they would petrify. Whether the sin¬ 
gle glass of mountain which Miss M illigan drank 
after dinner, has begun to mount into her bead, or 
whether a satisfactory sense of appropriateness at 
finding herself presiding at the tea-table lias taken 

C ossession of her, 1 cannot tell; but she seems to 
e as gay as a lark, as brisk ns a bee; she pro¬ 
nounces the word “brother,” which occurs in al¬ 
most every sentence she speaks, with a light and 
buoyant trippancy of tongue ; this is a great leatuie 
in the old maid's character; she scarcely ever 
speaks, except of or to her brother, lie goes eve¬ 
ry day from rimlicom Westminster; therefore lie 
sees the world, and knows every thing that is pass¬ 
ing in it. lie is her authority and oracle,tho tele¬ 
scope through which she secs the distant world. Mr. 
Milligan also himself feels an extraordinary exhila¬ 
ration from having taken a third part of a pint of 
port, and he descants on things in general with an 
unusual volubility, though without any abatement! 
of his exquisite accuracy and neat preciseness.— | 
Surely there is not on the lace of the earth, andj 
amidst all the interesting and curious varieties of 
the human species, any one display of humanity I 
more interesting and more curious, than that of aj 
neat, prim, quiet, precise, formal, mouse-like old | 
bachelor, having the cockles of his heart gladdened 
by a third part of a pint of port, and relaxing into 
the glihness of comparative eloquence. Our host 
sips his tea in gladness of heart, and balances his 
spoon on his fore-Anger with a smart jemmy-jessa- 
my air, while he talks with a pretty formality of 
the state of Europe, and the facade ol Buckingham- 
bouse; and Miss Milligan herself looks as if she 
could muster up courage enough to say “Prip, 
prip,” to her canary bird. 

Now let us see if we are a match for the old 
bachelor and his sister at a game of w hist. Miss 
Milligan knows nothing about shorts. 

“Where ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis lolly to be wise.'* 

Since the invention of sleam-boafs and steam- 
carriages, every thing seems to be done in u burry. 
Push on ! keep moving ! is the order of the day. 

I don’t like it. 1 like to see tilings done with a 
little form and preciseness. I like to see Miss 
Milligan shuffle the cards ; she does it so calmly, 
so conscientiously, so determinately ; and so im¬ 
partially. There now, let us lake our time; no¬ 
thing can be done well that is done in a burry.— 
With a little management, and a little formality, 
a rubber of whist may be made to last as long and 
to go as far ns a pint of port. Then by playing 
slow we don’t lose so much money, arid we there¬ 
by part belter friends. And it is so pleasant and 
instructive at the close of every deal, to bear a 
full and complete analysis of the manner in which 
each band has been played—to have it all summed 
up as formally and accurately as the judge sums 
up the evidence at the close of the trial."One learns 
something by these elaborate discussions. More¬ 
over, it is very agreeable to have a little talk over 
our game, ana to fill up the interstices of our time 
with miscellaneous and digressive comments on 


things in Playing n good quiet, steady 

rubber at long 'Wiisf, and chatting nil the time about 
miscellaneous matters, is not making a toil of a 
pleasure. But your players at short whist seem 
intent on nothing else than winning each other’s 
money. So we have spent a very sober evening 
with the old bachelor und bis sister, arid have only 
lost sixpence. 

Thus quietly live the old bachelor and bis sister 
from year to year. Nothing disturbs their peace of 
mind, or ruffles the regular composedness of their 
spirits. They and their bouse are always in apple- 
pie order. They are in thn world, it is true, but 
they are hardly of the woVld. They seem to have 
nothing to do but to look at it placidly, and to talk 
about it wonderingly ; and to wish, but wish in 
vain, that every bouse were as orderly as their 
own. 


The lions. —Tbo three Lions in the Boston 
Menagerie are all of the pale, tawny species from 
the interior of Africa ; and are of course to a large 
portion of visiters, the most attractive animals in 
tbo collection. The two caged together, imme¬ 
diately beneath the orchestra, are only three years 
old, and have increased perceptibly in size during 
the present winter. The Lion, a9 is the case al¬ 
ways, is about one fourth larger than his mate; 
possessing a striking figure, a commanding look, 
a proud, firm step, and u terrible voice. He is in 
every respect compact and well proportioned, a 
perfect model of beauty and strength, and is des¬ 
tined, no doubt, to be the prince of Lions in this 
country. His mane is not yet full grown, but al¬ 
ready forms a noble appendage to bis bold figure, 
susceptible as it is of erection and agitation, when 
the animal is enraged. 

The Lioness has no mane, is more slender and 
delicately made, and more agile in her movements 
than the Lion. They die almost continually walk¬ 
ing the cage during hours of exhibition ; and a fine 
opportunity is oflered, not only to study the pecu¬ 
liarities of this king of beasts, but to witness the 
perfect subjection and obedience of the female to 
the male. In their confined movements, he ex¬ 
hibits as truly his lordly disposition, as though the 
forest were his theatre, invariably taking the front 
of the cage, and moving in majesty up and down, 
as though it were inhabited by no other tenant; 
while the Lioness, like a good companion, is watch¬ 
ing his steps, moving when lie moves,pausing when 
he slackens, and careful at every turn to fall in the 
rear. 

These Lions were taken from the den when but 
two or three months old, by a party of hunters un¬ 
der the direction of an experienced agent of the 
company, and sent to this country by the first ship 
that sailed from the Cape afterwards. The parly 
consisted of 36 Bushmen, Boors, Hottentots, and 
Yankees, mounted on horses, and accompanied by 
10 or 12 well trained dogs. They had been ab¬ 
sent from the Cape about seven weeks, had travel¬ 
led twenty-three hundred miles into the interior, 
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find arrived safely on the bordera of the hunting 
ground for ferocious wild beasts. They stopped! 
for a night at the but of an old settler, and before 
morning were aroused by the barbing of ih< ir dogs, 
which had discovered a Lion near the premises, 
not, however, until lie had killed a beautiful ga¬ 
zelle, domesticated by their host. The men vvcie 
aware of their inability to contend with the Lion 
}n the night, and suffered him to retire unattached. 

Early in the morning, however, they set off on 
the track taken by tho dogs, and in two or three 
hours arrived at a thicket of brushwood rendeied 
almost impassable by huge rocks scattered in eve¬ 
ry direction. Here they left their horses and put 
two of the Hottentots in front, who were resolute 
fellows, and had before been present at the killing 
or capture of several similar animals. They clam¬ 
bered along but a few rods farther before they were 
warned of their approach to the enemy by the loud 
find violent harking of the dnjrs. The lion had so 
fortified himself in his position, that lie could 
not be seen till within a few yards: and the Hot¬ 
tentots who led the way, were on the point of ven¬ 
turing wilhing his very grasp, when the glaring 
eye-balls of his Lionship peeled among the ever¬ 
green that partly concealed a cleft in the rocks.— 
The foremost hunters felt so sure of success that 
they fired without wailing the arrival of the rest of 
the party. The shots either missed or wounded 
only to enrage; for in an instant and almost at a 
single bound the ferocious animal bad prostrated 
one of the poor Hottentots and was standing over 
him in an attitude of exultation. A dozen of his 
comrades at the moment cainc up,who feared to fire 
again, lest they should kill their fellow or see him 
devoured on the spot. There was no time to ho lost, 
however, and as the only alternative, they deter- 1 
mined to take deliberate aim at his head, which was 
•raised high above his prisoner, and to send the 
fcalU whizzing together at a given signal. This 
was done in a trice and the Lion fell upon the 
unfortunate Hottentot who expected every mo¬ 
ment to be bis last. In seizing him, the Lion 
had torn his flesh and broken the bones of one 
■arm, without doing other injury. This prize 
proved to be a Lioness about seven feet long, and 
on entering her den they were rejoiced to find a 
pair of beautiful cubs which were now conveyed 
away without molestation. j 

The present keeper of these Lions, John Sears, 
has a wonderful power over wild beasts, and we 
have often watched the operations of his easy con¬ 
trol, with perfect astonishment. He seems gifted 
by nature for this pursuit, and lias been from bis 
boyhood connected with a menngerie. Mr. Aus¬ 
tin, another keeper in the Boston exhibition, in- ( 
forms us that some 16 or 18 years ago, he was ex-! 
hibiting a few animals in Keene, N.H., when he; 
was attracted by a lad who was remonstrating with 
a rude boy attempting to creep within the canvass 


unobserved. He was so much token with the ac¬ 
tive and intelligent appearance of the lad, that he 
inquired into his situation ; and finding no obsta¬ 
cle in the way, he immediately took him under his 
care. John, then but 10 years old, discovered at 
once a peculiar sleight in gaining the favor of the 
animals, and he soon was able to muster the 
fiercest with ease. 

He determined to entor the cage of a Lion sev¬ 
en or eight years ago, when no one in this country 
had been found bold er.ougli to make the attempt. 
He seized an opportunity when be was alone with 
tin! animal and the Lion was reposing, to steal 
within his eage and to sit lor sonic minutes on his 
hack. The Lion noticed him in the same fireindly 
way as when outside the bars, and John took 
coinage the next time he entered, to stir Inin up * 
“with a long pole.” He found no difficulty in ren- 
dciingthe animal as subservient as if he were not 
in his power; though it was two or three years 
before his employers dure trust him to enter the 
cage in th« piesence of company. He has sever¬ 
al scars on his hands and body where he has been 
slightly wounded; but no Lion lias ever prostrat¬ 
ed him but once. He was in tho cage and the 
meat was brought before the time; the sight and 
the smell caused the Lion suddenly to arouse, and. 
he struck dow n Ins keeper ut a blow. John retain¬ 
ed bis sc I f- possession, and with a dexterous appli¬ 
cation of tlie “raw hide,” in his hand, he soon 
brought the Lion hack to a state of submission.— 
The chuhcs were all torn Irom his breast, and his 
skin scratched ; but he received no serious injury. 

Capture of major andre. —It happened that, 
the same morning on which Andre crossed Pine's 
Bridge, seven persons, w ho resided near Hudson’s 
river on the neutral ground, agreed voluntarily to 
go out in company armed, watch the road, and in¬ 
tercept any suspicious stragglers, or droves of cat¬ 
tle, that might be seen passing towards New York. 
Four of this party were stationed on a hill, where 
they had a view of the road for a considerable dis¬ 
tance. The three others, named John Paulding, 
David Williams, and Isaac Van Wart, were con¬ 
cealed in the bushes at another place and very near 
the road. 

About half a mile north of the village of Tarry- 
town, and a few hundred yards from the bank of 
the Hudson’s River, the load crosses a small brook, 
from each side of which the ground rises into a 
bill, and it was at flint time covered over with 
trees mid underbrush. Eight or ten rods south of 
this brook, and on the west side of the road, these 
men were hidden ; and at that point Andre vms 
stopped, after having travelled from Pine’s Bridge 
without interruption. 

The pai ticulars of this event I shall here intro¬ 
duce as they are narrated in the testimony given 
by Paulding and Williams at Smith’s trial, written 
down at the time by the judge advocate, and pre¬ 
served in manuscript among the other papers. 
This testimony having been taken only eleven 
days alter the capture of Andre, when every cir¬ 
cumstance must have been fresh in the recollec¬ 
tion of his captors, it may be regarded as exhibiting 
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a greater exactness in its details, than any account 
hitherto published. In answer to the question of 
the court, Paulding said : 

“Myself, Isaac Van Wart, and David Williams 
were lying by the side of the- road about half a 
mile above Tarry town, and about fifteen miles 
above Kingsbridg’e, on Saturday morning, between 
nine and ten o’clock, the 23d September. We 
had lain there about an hour and a half, as near as 
I can recollect, and saw several persons we were 
acquainted with, whom we let pass. Presently 
bne of the young men, who were with me, said, ' 
‘There comes a gentlemar.like-looking man who 
appears to be well dressed, and has boots on, and 
whom you had better step out and stop, if you 
dont know him.’ On that I got up, and presented 
my firelock at the breast of the person, and told 
him to stand ; and then I asked him which way 
he was going. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘l hope you 
belong to our party.’ I asked him what party. 
He said, ‘The Lower Party.’ Upon that 1 told 
him I did. Then he said, ‘I am a British officer 
out of the country on particular business, and 1 
hope you will not detain me a minute ;* and to 
show that he was a British officer he pulled out 
his watch. Upon which I told him to dismount. 
He then said, ‘My God, I must do any thing to 
get along,’ and seemed to make a kind of laugh of 
it, and pulled out General Arnold’s pass, which 
was to John Anderson, to pass all guards to 
White Plains and below. Upon that he dismount¬ 
ed. Said he‘Gentlemen, you had best let me go, 
or you will bring yourselves into trouble, for your 
stopping me will detain the General’s business ;’ 
and said he was going to Dobb’s Ferry to meet a 
person there and get intelligence for General Ar¬ 
nold. Upon that I told him I hoped he would 
not be offended ; that we did not mean to take 
any thing from him ; and I told him there were 
ifiauy bad people, who were going along the road, 
and 1 did not know but perhaps he might be one.’’ 

When further questioned, Paulding replied, that 
he asked the person his name, who told him it 
was John Anderson ; and that, when Anderson 
produced General Arnold’s pass, he should have 
let him go, if he had not before called himself a 
British officer. Paulding also said, that when the 
person pulled out his watch, he understood it as 
a signal that ho was a British officer, and not that 
he meant to offer it to him as a present. 

All these particulars were substantially confirm¬ 
ed by David Williams, whose testimony in regard 
to tne searching of Andre, being more minute 
than Paulding’s, is here inserted. 

“We took him in the bushes,” said Williams, 
“and ordered him to pull off his clothes, which he 
did ; but on searching him narrowly we could not 
find any sort of writings. We told him to pull off 
his bools, which he seemed to be indifferent a- 
bout, but we got one boot off, and searched in that 
boot, and could find nothing. But we found there 
were some papers in his stocking next to his foot; 
on which we made him pull his stocking off, and 
found three papers wrapped up. Mr. Paulding 
looked at the contents, and said he was a spy. 
Wo then made him pull off his other boot, and 
there we found three more papers at the bottom 
of his foot, within his stocking. 

“Upon this we made him dress himself, and I 
asked him what he would give us to let him go. 
He said he would give us any sum of money. 1 
asked him whether he would give us his horse, 
saddle and bridle, watch, and one hundred guin- 
He said ‘Yes,’ and told us he would di- 
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rect them to fthy place, even if it was that very 
spot, so that vve could get therfi. I asked him 
whether he would not give us more. He said he 
would givens any quantity of dry goods, or any 
sum of money, and bring it to any place that we 
might pitch upon, so that we might get it. Mn 
Paulding answered. “No, ifyou would give us ten 
thousand guineaj^ou should not stir one step.’ I 
then asked the person who called himself John 
Anderson, if he would not get away if it lay in 
his power. He answered, ‘Yes I would.’ I told 
him 1 did not intend he should. While taking 
him along, we asked him a few questions, and we 
stopped under a shade. He begged us not to ask 
him questions, and said when we came to any com¬ 
mander he would reveal all. 

“He was dressed in a blue over-coat, and a tight- 
body coat, that was of a kind ofclaret color, though 
a rather deeper red than claret. The button holes 
were laced with gold tinsel, and the buttons drawn 
over with the same kind of lace. He had on a 
round hat, and nankeen waistcoat ohd breeches, 
with a flannel waistcoat and drawers, boots and 
thread stockings.” 

The nearest military post was North Castle, 
where Lieutenant Colonel Jameson was stationed 
with a part of Sheldon’s regiment of dragoons. 
To that place it was resolved to take the prisoner; 
and within a few hours he Was delivered up to 
Jameson, with all the papers that had been t&Ken 
from his boots. 


For the Traveller. 
HYMNS, 
by o. w. vr. 

In time of Sickness. 

O turn not, Lord, thy face awaj', 

Nor veil thy mercies from my sight. 

But may the calm and steadfast ray 
Of faith, direct my steps aright. 

Why should my spirit faint or fear, 

Though clouds arc galh’ring by my side, 

For Jesus, whose sweet love can cheer, 

Shall prove my everlasting guide. 

The heart may be oppressed with pain, 

The weary frame subdued by care, 

Yet shall my soul uplift her strain, 

My voice thy perfect truth declare. 

O God! my Father and my Friend, 

Support me in each hour of gloom ; 

May I, with resignation, bend 
Before thee—fearless of the tomb \ 

For Jesus hath o’ercome the rod 
Of death—and his protecting hand 

Shall lead me to a righteous God, 

And bring me to the promised land. 


I 


On recovery from Sickness. 
Once more the smile of gladness plays 
Within my heart, and on my brow, 
For God hath still prolonged my days, 
And listened to my earnest vow. 


His hand hath led me through the gloom, 
Whose shadows met around my way; 
His love hath saved me from the tomb, 
And blessed me with its healing ray* 


O God ! may sin no more enthral 
This bosom with enticing power, 

May Jesus prove its hope—its all— 
Through Life’s serene, but fleeting houf. 
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man was a dissenting clergyman, who was ever 
the friend of the poor and the sorrowful. He 
had studied medicine as well as divinity, and 
acquired considerable skill during his village 
practice, and administred both to the mind and 
Dody of poor William. For the body he could 
do little, but he assisted to effect in his mind, 
a pious resignation to his fate. Nor did he 
wait long before his last hour anived, in which 
his spirit went to the merciful Being in whom 
he trusted, while his mortal remains were laid 
beside his Jessy. 

The melancholy story of these two unfortunate 
lovers made for some time a deep impression on 
tny mind, and I erected a neat tomb of white 
stone to their memory, on which is briefly re¬ 
corded ther simple and affecting story. 

Berlin. —Prussia is not remarkable for the num¬ 
ber and magnitude of her cities. Berlin, however, 
highly merits the attention of travellers. It is sit¬ 
uated on the banks of the small river Spree, in 
52 deg. 32 min. north latitude, and 13 deg. 31 min. 
east longitude. It extends about four and a half 
miles, and is one of the most magnificent cities in 
Europe. The plan is extremely regular, being the 
result of one design, but without that dull uniform¬ 
ity that renders many other cities disagreeable. 
The appearance of the streets and squares, with 
the plantations of trees, bespeak taste and variety. 
The streets are spacious and well paved, though 
the country scarcely produces a single stone. This 
defect was supplied by the contrivance of Freder¬ 
ick the Great, who compelled all the vessels that 
came up the Havel and the Spree, to take on board, 
at Magdeburg, a quantity of free stone, and to dis¬ 
embark it gratis at Berlin. The principal orna¬ 
ment of this capital is the Linden walk, which is 
greatly admired by all travellers. This umbra¬ 
geous and beautiful promenade is formed of triple 
rows of Linden trees, of the most graceful appear¬ 
ance. It forms the centre of the street, having 
carriage roads on each side, from which it is pro¬ 
tected by handsome lines of granito posts, connect- 
ted by bars of iron and illuminated by large reflect¬ 
ing lamps. It abuts at one end or. the opera house 
and palace, and at the other end on the celebrated 
cite of Brandeburg, designed by Laughan from the 
Propyleum of Athens. This elegant structure and 
the linden walk are unique. The Spree, which 
runs through the city, is adorned with several 
handsome stone bridges. The houses in Berlin, 
are generally large, well built of brick, and stuc¬ 
coed, butsome are built ofstonein the Italian style 
of architecture. The Roman Catholic church, 
called the Rotunda, designed by Albeioni,is a su¬ 
perb edifioe ; and the grand altar, which was con¬ 
structed at Rome, is celebrated for its beautiful 
workmanship. The new theatre is a noble build¬ 
ing, elegantly decorated and generally well attend¬ 
ed. The opera house, which is never open ex¬ 
cept during the carnival, is also a magnificent 
structure. In the small square, called William’s 
Place, are seen the statues of Gen. Ziethcn and 
several others, who distinguished themselves dur¬ 
ing the seven years war. Many of the large 
houses are let in stories to mechanics, and several 
other buildings, which make a great appearance, 
are only barracks for the soldiers. The popula¬ 
tion of Berlin is computed at about 190,000. This 
capital of the Prussian monarchy was founded in 
the 12th century, by a colony from the Nether¬ 
lands ; but it owes its chief embellishments to 
Frederick the Great, who tendered it the seat of 


['elegance as well as of science, letters, and arms. 

' The garrison of Berlin generally consists of 26,- 
000 men, being the most numerous ofanv in Eu¬ 
rope excepting that of Constantinople. The Ca¬ 
det Corps, is a noble institution, resembling that 
of Petersburg!). 

French conscription. —The narrow street was 
crowded with youths and girls hurrying to and fro, 
the former sometimes hallowing, with what seem¬ 
ed to us a strange unnatural mirth. Occasionally 
an old woman was seen in the throng, either snap¬ 
ping her fingers and screaming with shrill joy, or 
tottering along with a pale, anxious look, and si¬ 
lent but moving lips. Small troops of soldiers 
parading in the middle of the street— 

“Gallant and grave, the lords of holyday*—” 
with their ceaseless drum reverberating through the 
avenues of the town, gave a military character to 
the confusion ; and the clusters of ribands with 
I which the hats of many of the young men were 
! decorated, served os conclusive tokens, if any more 
were wanted, that we had arrived at Bray-sur- 
Seineatthe moment when the conscription was 
drawn. Posting ourselves in a cafe, which seem¬ 
ed the favorite resort, wo watched the scene with 
much interest. The sortes wero just going on in 
the neighborhood ; and news were brought every 
minute of the fate of individuals, either by them¬ 
selves in person, or by some of their friends.— 
When a youth entered the room with the ominous 
riband in his hat, his face was in general flushed, 
and his manner confused and excited ; but these 
tokens of emotion, ifsuch they were, were drown¬ 
ed in an exhibition of boisterous mirth. One might 
have thought, at first sight, that it was the patro- 
nal fete of the town, rather than a day on which 
sons were torn from their mothers, brothers from 
their sisters, and young lovers from their sweet¬ 
hearts. Sometimes, however, we saw a sudden 
shade descended upon one of these youthful and 
apparently happy brows. For a moment the 
thoughts of the conscript wandered, and the scene 
of tumult vanished from his eyes; but presently, 
bursting from his reverie with a shout, he startled 
even his wild comrades by a son» still louder and 
graver than their own. Among the groups of wo¬ 
men hurrying along the street, we observed one 
pale, fair, slight, young creature throw a hasty, 
searching, but apparently stolen, glance into the 
cafe as she glided by. She was observed also by a 
conscript, who was then at the height of his mirth, 
in the middle of a military drinking-song, and with 
his glass held at arm’s-length before him. His eye 
no sooner caught the pale apparition, than he stop¬ 
ped suddenly in the midst of a stanza, set down 
the untasted glass, and hurried out. The soldiers, 
in the mean time, afforded a fine contrast, both 
moral and physical, and added greatly to the effect 
of the scene. Their erect, artifical-Iooking fig¬ 
ures, and weather-beaten faces mingled well with 
the rounded lines and glowing cheeks of the young 
conscripts. They appeared to look with a kind of 
grave ridicule on what was going on around them, 
as they accepted the offered wine or brandy, with 
a complacent shrug. Years, and war, and travel, 
and new sweet-hearts had obliterated all their ear¬ 
ly recollections. Even the scene before your 
eyes had no power to call up those old associa¬ 
tions, which sometimes make a man pause sud¬ 
denly in the hurry of the world, and, looking 
round bewildered, demanded, in utter loneliness 
and desolation of heart, is this a dream ?— Wander% 
ings by the Seine. 
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For the Traveller. 
TO MARY. 

The chill hand of Death 
Lays like ice on my brow, 

But, Mary, come near me, 

And sing to me now ; 

Sing the song we have lov’d, 

When in youth we were blest, 

When thy hand was in mine, 

And my head on thy breast. 

Lean, lean thy soft cheek, 

In kindness to mine, 

And this haggard one, 1 
Will lay upon thine; 

Once more, while together, 

And I gaze in thine eye, 

Say still that thou lov’st me, 

My own, e’er 1 die. 

Oh Mary! how surely, 

In sorrow or grief. 

My soul in thy love 
Has found its relief! 

From 3 'oulh up to manhood, 

When prest by life’s ills, 

1 have turn’d to thy love, 

Like parch’d lips to the rills. 

And now, when my heart 

By death’s touch swells thick, 

It melts like the snow 

To thy voice, and beats quick, 

And these lips, though the seal 
Of the grave may them press. 

Still struggle to meet 

Thine own warm caress. C. 


A YOUNG WIFE.— The experiences of a ‘young 
wife’ are very different now from what they were 
at the close of the last century, or there is no fi¬ 
delity in the following sketch, from a clever little 
volume, which we noticed some days since, enti¬ 
tled Recollections of a Housekeeper —the production 
,of Mra. Gilman, of South Carolina. This volume 
.cannot fail of being exceedingly popular in New- 
-England—for though humble in its pretensions, it 
ogives a good portraiture of Yankee manners arid 
^customs. It gives familiar pictures, but faithful— 
jof things as they were, a generation back. 

According to iny motto, I ‘gave over pribbles and 
grabbles,’ and married, at the age of seventeen, 
Edward Packard. I remember the moment, when, 
; aftcr a short ride, I first entered my adopted home 
in North Square, one of the most genteel quarters 
jn the then town of Boston.. The new carpet, new 
.chairs, and new mahogany’, with its virgin hue, 
uridarkened by wax and turpentine, are all before 
me. My mother was with me, and though she 
held one of my hands, and my husband the other, 

I could not restrain my tears from falling, happy 
though they were. - j 

I felt ashamed to praise the pai lor furniture, tho’ 

I secretly said, ‘It is mine.’. On recovering my 
shyness, I visited the various apartments, and I 
think I was most attracted by the nicely sanded 
kitchen, not even excepting a closet, which I might 
now call a boudoir , fitted up expressly for me by 
my husband. 

How bright were those new tins and brasses,! 
arranged with ostentatious glitter on the w’alls and 
dresser ! How comfortable that suspended warm¬ 
ing-pan! How red and clean those bricks, that, 
extended to the right and left, leaving space for aj 
family in the corners. A settle, too, that glory of 
New-England kitchens, was there, now banished 


for the inhospitable chair, which accommodates but 
one instead of three ! I had often presided in a 
parlor, hut never before was mistress of a kitchen ! 

A council had been called previous to my mar¬ 
riage, of the number of ‘help' which we should re¬ 
quire, and it was decided that a female cook, and 
a little girl to ‘wait and tend,’ would answer our 
purpose, and be sufficiently genteel. 

1 was introduced, on that memorable evening, 
to Nancy, the cook. She was the picture of clean¬ 
liness. She had on, what is called in New-Eng- 
land, a ‘calico short loose gown,’ and at the South, 
‘a chintz wrapper,’ with a check apron, a little 
starched, tied round her waist. Both cook and 
kitchen were in perfect keeping. 

‘Well, Nancy,’ said I, with a half modest, half 
patronising tone, ‘I am a young housekeeper, but 
I dare say we shall get along very well.’ 

‘Oh, ma’am, replied Nancy,’ T am not at all 
petikelar. I never has no differences with no¬ 
body'.’ 

How amiable ! thought I; and I gave her a cali¬ 
co hag, containing iron holders, kettle holders, wi¬ 
pers and dishcloths, presented me by an old aunt, 
who had quilted them for the occasion, and who 
said, with a commiserating voice, as she present¬ 
ed them, ‘Young housekeepers have no rags, poor 
things !’ 

The same kind friend gave me a rag-bag, and re¬ 
peated tome an anecdote she was fond of relating, 
of a lady in Cambridge who sold lags, enough 
at four cents a pound to buy herself a silver porrin¬ 
ger. ‘And mind, Clarissa,’ continued she,‘thatyou 
do not throw away the ends of your thread—they 
will all help fill up.’ I heeded her directions ; and 
who knows but some act of diplomacy, or some 
effusion of genius, may have perpetuated on the 
paper made from my ‘shreds and patches?’ 

‘My husband was at home nearly all the first 
week, and my mother, nominally my guest, reliev¬ 
ed rne from every care 3 but on the Monday follow¬ 
ing, she returned to her own residence, Edward 
went to his office, and I was left alone. I soon 
felt weary of idleness. How willingly yvould I 
have darned a stocking, or clear-starched a muslin ; 
but, alas, every thing was whole , and in order. I 
tried to find a withered leaf on my geraniums, but 
they all looked as fresh as if they were just mar¬ 
ried. Centre tables were not then in fashion, or I 
could have beguiled a little time in disarranging 
them for effect; but no! every article of furniture 
was in its proper parallel, and every chair at right 
angles with its neighbor, while books and knick- 
knacks, as drawing room luxuries, were unknown. 

To amuse the tedious hours of my husband’s ab¬ 
sence,! went into the kitchen, and offered to as¬ 
sist Nancy in making a pudding. My overtures 
were coldly received, but I thought that that might 
be ‘her way,’ and I proceeded to break the eggs, 
giving little Polly the raisins to pick. 

‘We dont’t put so much milk as that ere in pud** 
dins,’ said Nancy, eyeing me keenly. 

My mother had taught me culinary arts with 
great care, and I felt on strong ground while I de¬ 
fended my quantity ofmilk. Nancy answered me 
again with some heat, and when she found me fol¬ 
lowing my own recipe in silence,dashed the seive 
fullofflouron the table, and putting her arms akim¬ 
bo, said, 

‘Well,^fis5 Packard, if you will spoil the pud- 
din, you must bake it yourself.’ 

I was thunderstruck ! A bride, to whom for a 
week all had submitted as to a queen ; from whom 
commands were favors, and requests privileges !— 
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1 felt the blood rush to my face, my hands trembled,! 
and fearing to expose my agitation, L quietly laid 
down the materials 1 was preparing, and said, with 
a great effort at calmness, 

‘Finish the pudding, and bake it for dincer.’ 


Health of children. —Early rising, is a hab¬ 
it of high importance to fix in children; and in 
forming it, there is far greater facility than in other 
cases. There is a natural propensity in children | 
generally, to early rising, which needs only to be! 
gratified and encouraged. They usually retire to 
bed some hours before their parents; and at day¬ 
light, or at least at sunrise, are generally awake, 
and anxious to rise—many of them are actually 
bred up with difficulty, to the hahit of taking 
morning naps ! which, when once formed, gener¬ 
ally prevail through life. Let the father deny 
himself so far as to retire early, and become an 
early riser also. His health, enjoyments, and use¬ 
fulness, he may depend upon it, will be percepti¬ 
bly benefitted. Long lived persons have been 
found, after an extensive inquiry, to resemble each 
other only in this important practice. And this 
may be connected with another preventive of dis¬ 
ease—active employment. The morning is the 
season for activity ; the frame is invigorated by re¬ 
pose, is prepared for exertion, and motion gives 
pleasure. The pure atmosphere, so much more 
bracing than at other hours,so much sweeter and! 
more exhilarating than the air of a confined cham¬ 
ber, lias been prepared to be breathed ; and like 
all nature’s medicines, it is superior to any which 
science can produce. Early rising and early ex¬ 
ercise, might more properly be called food than me¬ 
dicine,as they are designed for daily use, and to pro¬ 
tect us from disease rather than to remove it. Eve¬ 
ry thing except mere sloth, invites us, nay, requires! 
of us, to train up our children to use them. The I 
morning is the most favorable season for exercis¬ 
ing the frame, as well as for making useful impres¬ 
sions in the mind and heart, of important facts, 
moral principle, or religious feelings; and whoev-lj 
er tries to conduct the education of his child inde-f 
pendently of this practice, will lose some of the' 
most favorable opportunities.— Dwight's Father s\ 
Book. 


Scene in Switzerland.— Light hearts beat ev¬ 
ery where, and light heels are found even amongst 
the clumsy lasses of the Black Forest. Four girls, 
looking like Rheinard’s admirable costumes, are 
chasing each other through the fields; and now 
tired of their sport, have flung themselves down 
on a green hillock by the road side, showing morel 
of the lightly drawn up stocking than might be 
deemed decorous at Almack’s. There is certainly 
no magic about them, but there is a great deal of 
rough mirth, and a power of effrontery. All very 
innocent, I dare say, but the bashful graces seem 
to be no longer dwellers in cottages, whatever the 
virtuous principle may be. 

The little town of Villengen, teeming with smart 
modes and gay faces, was ail picture ; such singu¬ 
lar toilettes, and so endlessly varied, but the gro¬ 
tesque subduing the graceful, except where the 
females are handsome, and had natural taste 
enough to arrange their ponderous draperies ad¬ 
vantageously. Such layers of petticoats ! tenfold, I 
I believe, with borders of all colors pending one 
below the other. Such velvet spencers ! and gau¬ 
dy vests, and straps, and collars, and morsels of 


l embroidery stuck here and there, uufortunately 
proving by their tarnished costliness that the orig¬ 
inal expense of such fino things is too great lo ad¬ 
mit of their being often renewed ; and then the 
pretty hat and floating streamers; and the prettier 
than pretty scarlet stocking without a wrinkle! 

Why do not our country girls follow some coun¬ 
try mode? no matter whether simple or fantastic, 
it would be at least original. It would identify 
them, and be always pleasing from its association 
with rural images and recollections; they would 
! be a class, and a very handsome one. But the 
wretched long-backed, or no-backed spencer; the 
dangling flounce and deplorahlebor.net, decorated 
with flowers no longer artificial, but honestly 
showing their wire and paper poverty, give to beau¬ 
ty, which in a peasant’s dress would have its own 
fresh natural character, an air of town vulgarity 
that makes its very attraction offensive. 


Hints to tiiirstv souls. —Water is the only 
proper diluent, and the only liquid proper to ap¬ 
pease thirst. It should contain as few foreign mat¬ 
ters as possible. Distilled water is the purest, but 
it has a faded and vapid taste, from not containing 
air. By exposure to the atmosphere it absorbs 
air, and more especially fixed air or carbonic acid 
gas, and loses the vapid taste. Boiled water haa 
the same taste as distilled water. The hard wa¬ 
ters, or those containing some of the earthy salts, 
are by no means injurious to the health, unless 
these exist in them lo a very large extent, when 
they arc supposed by some to lay the foundation 
for stone in the bladder. Water containing any 
animal or vegetable substances in a state of decom¬ 
position is unfit for drink. Rain water is very 
pure, at any rale, such of it as is collected in an open* 
country, and after tho rain has poured down for 
some hours—the first fall of rain containing any 
impurities that may have collected in the air. 
Spring water is by far the best drink, when not 
containing much earthy salts; then well water 
which is raised from a silicious stratum ; and lastly r 
river water which runs over u rocky bed. Water 
when cold, or when warm, removes thirst better 
than when merely tepid, and water which is only 
slightly or sensibly cold, refreshes much better 
than water which has been cooled very far down. 
Water drinkers are, in general, long livers, are les* T 
subject to decay ol the faculties, have better teeth,, 
more regular appetites, and less acrid evacuations, 
than those who indulge in a more stimulating di¬ 
luent for their common drink. * * * * 

The mere satisfying of the thirst should be allowed 
to every patient, and for that purpose water will 
be the best adapted in almost all cases. Practition¬ 
ers are much questioned by friends as to the drink 
to be given; and these friends have a great un¬ 
willingness to allow cold drinks, especially Cold 
water, to patients. This is a great mistake.— 
When cold water is desired, let the patient have- 
it, for cold water is as good a refrigerant as can 
be given. The juices are sometimes added tor 
water. They make the drink more agreeable to- 
the palate, but as to the temperature it is the same 
as cold water. The friends give this drink to the- 
patient because they think it is medicated. Dr. 
Saunders stales it as corresponding with hisexpe^ 
riencc, that tepid water is of great advantnge in 
weak and delicate stomachs that are unable to di¬ 
gest the food properly, and especially in those sub¬ 
ject tb heartburn.— Kilgour's Theraputics. 
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VARIETIES. 


Human hfr. —In medicine, the chief ionics are 
bitter. The misfortunes of life are intended to act 
as such. When a long series of prosperities have I 
left the energies of our nature inactive—when the 
sun has shone so long and so brightly that we bask 
thanklessly in its beams, and with scarce a con* 
sciousness of its beauty—then comeson the lower¬ 
ing skr of ihe approaching tempest—then comes 
on sickness, the loss of friends, pecuniary losses, 
disappointed hopes, unexpected fears—and then it 
is that the dormant powers of our noble faculties 
are stimulated—our sympathies, our fortitude, out 
reliance on God: 

Parallel of the sexes. —Man is strong— 
Woman is beautiful. Man is daring and confident 
—Woman is diffident and unassuming. Man is 
great in action—Woman in suffering-Man shines 
abroad—Woman at home. Man talks to convince 
—Woman to .persuade and please. Man has a 
rugged heart—Woman a soft and tender one. 
Man prevents misery—Woman relieves it. Man 
has science—Woman taste. Man has judgment 
—Woman sensibility. Man is a being of justice 
—Woman of mercy.— My Daughter's Book. 

Poetry. —Poetry is like brown bread; those 
who make it at borne never approve of what they 
meet with elsewhere. Bristol is as bad as London, 
without being as good. I used to wonder why 
people should be so fond of the company of their 
physician, till I recollected that he is the only per¬ 
son with whom one dares talk continually of one¬ 
self, without interruption, contradiction, or cen¬ 
sure.— Mrs. H. More. 

Society. —Truly, society is a large piece of 
frozen water; there are the rough places to be 
shunned, the very slippery ones all ready for a fall 
and the holes which seem ready to drown you.— 
All that can be done is to glide lightly over them. 
Skating well is the great art of social life. 

Thechild who believes itself concealed when it 
closes its eyes, does not practice a greater self-de¬ 
lusion, than the man who believes that the mo¬ 
tives and feelings by which he is actuated, and 
which are ever most present to his own, must be 
ooually apparent to the minds of others. How 
often does this delusion give a meaning where no¬ 
thing was meant. What a superstructure of per¬ 
verted facts is raised upon this ground work orim- 
agination,and how great, how humiliating the as¬ 
tonishment, when the disappearance of the base¬ 
less fabric reveals the naked (ruth ? 

‘Tom, what are you laughing at ?’ said a mother 
to her son, who was rising greatness itself, as lie 
sat shaking his sides. ‘Nothin,’ roared Tom. 
‘Nothing?’ exclaimed she ; ‘Thomas, my son, I 
did not think you were so foolish as to laugh at 
nothing* ‘ Why, mother, I could’nt think of any¬ 
thing to laugh at, and so I laughed cause Icould'nt.' 

A physician attending a lady several times, had 
received a couple of guineas each visit; at last, 
when he was taking his departure for the last 
time, she gave him but one, at which he was sur¬ 
prised, and looking on the floor, as if in search of 
something, she asked him what he looked for? ‘I 
believe, madam, 6aid he, ‘I have dropped a guinea;’ 
^No sir, replied the lady, ‘it is I who have dropped 

The additional day to February, once in four 
years, seems very naturally designed to increase 
the spring necessary to a lef.p year. 


Contentment and resignation. —It is recorded 
ofFenelon, that when his library was on fire, 
“God be praised,” said he, “that this is not the 
habitation of some pool man.” Hdw peculiarly 
placid must the mind of Dr. Watts have been, 
when, in the prospect of death, he said, “I blest 
God I can lie down with comfort at night, unsoli- 
citous whether I wake up in this world or anoth¬ 
er !”— Mirror. 

Tyranny, —A tyrant attacks the mind before he 
does the body. I mean that lie seeks to make his 
slaves stupid before be makes them wretched, 
knowing that men who have a head, can by it 
guide his hands, and raise themselves up against 
the tyrant The executioner does the same, life 
hinds the criminal's eyes before he stretches him 
on the rack. 

Poor pitiful pun. —As two celebrated punsters 
were walking in the street, one of them accident¬ 
ally struck his foot against a small pail ; His com¬ 
panion drily observed, “Why,Sam, you have kick¬ 
ed, the bucket.” “Oh, no,” replied the other; ‘.‘I 
have only turned a little pale. 

A new definition. —A young lady being late¬ 
ly on an examination as to her proficiency in the 
science of grammar, was asked why the noun 
bachelor is singular, replied with great apparent 
candor, “Because it is very singular they don’t get 
married” 

Similes. —‘I hope I don’t intrude,* as the knife 
said to the oyster. ‘Come in,’ as the spider said to 
the fly. ‘Come on,las the man said to bis boot. 
‘You make me blush,’ as the lobster cried out in 
the boiler. 

‘Do you like novels !’ said a Miss Languish to 
her up country lover/ ‘I can't say,' answered he, 
‘for I never ate any ; but I tell you what, I’m tre¬ 
mendous at a young ’possum !’ 

If you will destioy your own repose, disturb 
that of your neighbor. 

In marriage, prefer the person before wealth, 
virtue before beauty, and the mind before the bo¬ 
dy—then you have a friend and a companion. 

Pugilists begin their battle from a paradox, ffor 
they stand up, and “fall to.” 

Chimney sweepers always persecute witches 
and fortune tellers, because they like to have s 
brush at the black art. 

James Eastman, the thief who tried to escape up . 
the chimney, and was stopped by the grate, must 
have found a great bar to his rising. 

In classing birds, we should say weather cocks 
aje meant for the church ; but hens are decidedly 
| the lay subjects of the state. 

! An auctioneer ought to be by nature strong ; for 
I though only one man, he is often called upon to 
knock down a lot. 

[ Spring is welcome to the trees, because they are 
relieved by its approach. 

Those persons who are in business the most 
sharp usually get the most blunt. 

AH blood may be said to be useless which is in 
vein. 

It is rem&rkable that in music those strains please 
the most, which are allowed to be dull set (dulcet.) 

The trade of a blacksmith is one of little honor 
to himself* inasmuch as most of his work is done 
by a vice. 

After all, there are two sorts of diseases, says a 
French doctor—one of which you die, and the oth¬ 
er of which you don't. * 
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temper, between tho male and female; and they 
are continually in a state of rage, defying all 
human power to soothe their passions and reduce 
them to comparative gentleness. 

The striped Hyena is the largest of the five, with 
ears straight, long, and nearly bare, head more 
square, and shorter than that of the wolf, fiair and 
mane of a dirty brown, with transverse dark brown 
stripes covering the body. This species is more 
rare in Africa, where this one was taken, than in 
Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and Persia. He is constantly 
in motion, driving up and down the cage, fretting 
and growling, ns much after eating, as when in hun¬ 
ger. He has as great an antipathy for his keeper, 
who constantly watches and feeds him, ns for the 
merest stranger that walks past his cell, and is the 
only kind of animal wc have ever seen that is never 
at rest, and that never, for a moment, abates his 
savage ferocity. 

The spotted and laughing Hyenas are nearly al¬ 
lied in species, being smaller than the striped, with 
shorter muzzle, cars short, and broad, and of a 
slightly yellowish brown color, with spots of a 
darker hue, covering the whole body. Their jaws 
are of enormous strength, enabling them to break 
the hardest bones, and to sever a staff of the tough¬ 
est wood, when put to the test. These were all 
taken in different parts of Africa, and one of the pro¬ 
prietors, who is now on his way to that quarter of 
the globe for the third or fourth time, assured us 
that it was no uncommon sight among the hunting 
parlies of the interior, to be aroused in the night by 
the whining and to see the fierce eyes of the Hyena 
glaring in upon them. They are attracted to the 
tents by the smell ofmeat,oil,or candles, and man¬ 
ifest no fear at the sight of man. Nevertheless, it 
is difficult in the night to take them alive, and they 
are commonly shot down on the spot. 

The same gentleman informed us that he was 
present at the capture of one of these Hyenas, and 
related minutely the interesting particulars of two 
days labor in undenning the beast. He was not 
half-grown, and to escape his pursuers had entered 
a burrow belonging to some other animal, so small 
that he could scarcely squeeze himself along the 
passage. The party of hunters had several well- 
trained dogs, differing in size, and the method was 
to send in the smallest dog first, requiring him to 
dig his way, and effect an easy entrance. Then the 
next in size was directed to “work his passage” in, 
then tho third; but the fourth, after having pro¬ 
ceeded four or five yards, acquainted his masters, 
by his howling, that his progress was arrested. The 
first conjecture was that he was met by the Hyena, 
with whom he was struggling; but on his reap¬ 
pearance, no signs of attack were discernible, and 
it was determined that the smallest of the party, a 
boy of 14, should make personal examination of the 
interior. He succeeded in crawling as far as the 
last dog, where he found the passage was between 
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two rocks, and so narrow that he 6onfd go no far* 
tlier. It then became necessary for the men to ex¬ 
cavate the earth until an opening sufficiently large 
was effected to work upon the rock, which was of 
a slaty formation, and easily broken. In the ab¬ 
sence of all iron implements, a gun-barrel was 
speedily converted into a “crow-bar;” and before 
the end of the second day, the young Hyena was 
“bearded in his den,” and dragged out by two of 
the fiercest dogs. 

The keeper Sears, enters the cage with the laugh¬ 
ing hyenas, but there is not u spark of nobleness 
or generosity in their constitution, and he can do 
little else while in their company, than to lash 
them into fearful submission. John has been for¬ 
tunate in never suffering injury from these fero¬ 
cious animals, though he lias had several fearful 
encounters with other wild beasts. In Rochester, 
N. Y. a lioness got loose, and no one but John dar¬ 
ed to open her cage and entice her in. In travel¬ 
ling in f lie night with a buffalo, the animal became 
enraged at something and pinned John against a 
wall, with a horn on cither side of his body, so 
closely, that l»e was only able to disengage him¬ 
self by taking loose stones from the wall and drop¬ 
ping them on the feet of the buffalo. In this city 
even, he was once attacked by a bear who broke 
from his confinement, and came near losing a limb 
altogether. He had grasped the bear around the 
neck, where lie was obliged to hold him to save 
being prostrated; but still could not prevent the 
animal from rending his clothes and actually tear¬ 
ing the flesh from his knee. One of the proprie¬ 
tors arrived in time to spare him from a deeper 
wound, as a in few moments the bear must have 
broken the bone of the leg. 


Washington’s writings. —The fourth and fifth 
volumes of Mr. Sparks’s valuable collection of the 
papers of General Washington, have been before 
the public severaTweeks. We repeat the remark 
which we made respecting the former volumes— 
that this work is, in every respect, an honor to our 
country. Tho American press has produced no 
work more worthy of its reputation. The purity 
of the paper, the clearness of the type, the deli¬ 
cate boldness of the page, the fineness of the en¬ 
gravings, and the solidity and beauty of the 
volumes, render this edition worthy of being se¬ 
lected as a specimen of the excellence of American 
typography. We are referring to the finer copies, 
printed on extra royal paper—we believe there is 
another impress of the same edition in a somewhat 
cheaper form, but still very good. This is a work 
which should he in every library, and on the 
shelves of every patriot and statesman. 

The two volumes now under remark, contain 
the continuance of the correspondence and mis¬ 
cellaneous papers of Washington, relating to the 
American Revolution. In addition to those feet* 
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of general notoriety, they contain some very in- 1 
teres ting particulars relative to General Lafayette, 
and what to many of our readers will probably be 
new, an account of Conway’s Cabal, so called from 
the circumstance of its having first been brought 
to light through the agency of that officer, and of 
his having acted a conspiciuous part in its progress. 
The first notice we have of the affair is in the fol¬ 
lowing letter of General Washington to Brigadier, 
General Conway. “Sir—A letter which I receiv¬ 
ed last night, contained the following paragraph. 
“In a letter from General Conway to Geneial^ 
Gates, he soys, Heaven has been determined to j 
save your country r or a weak general and bad 
counsellors would have ruined it” This remark | 
was of course not very gratifying to the feelings of 
Washington, however it might have been to his 
enemies, who appear for a considerable time to 
have annoyed him with their machinations. At 
length, Conway was wounded in a duel with 
General Cadwalader, and when he supposed his 
Wound to be mortal, he wrote a voluntary confess¬ 
ion to Washington, in these words. “Sir—I find j 
myself just able to hold my pen during a fewj 
minutes, and take this opportunity of expressing 
my sincere grief for having done, written, or said 
anything disagreeable to your Excellency. My 
career will soon be over, therefore justice and truth j 
prompt me to declare my sentiments. You are in 
my eyes the great and good man . May you long' 
enjoy the love, veneration, and esteem of these 
States, whose liberties you have asserted by your 
virtues.” Such was the termination of a cabal, 
begun in chagrin and envy, in which few partici¬ 
pated, except Gates and Mifflin, who secretly en¬ 
couraged disaffection to Washington, in the vain 
hope of impairing his popularity, that they might 
profit by his downfal. But it seems the words of 
-Conway were indeed too prophetic—“Heaven had 
been determined” to favor his prosperity. 

Those who attentively 'peruse these volumes, 
will find them the depository of the most interest¬ 
ing facts, relative to the most interesting period of 
•our national history. They who wish for valuable 
information, and who consult the political welfare 
of our country, will do well to make immediate 
application for a set of these beautiful and valuable 
volumes,to Messrs.Russell, Odiorne, and Metcalf, 
4he publishers, in Washington Street. 

ADVENTURES OF A RANGER. 

Ouir friend Mr. Thomas Higgins, resides within a 
•few miles of Vandalia, and receives a pension from 
the United States for his services. The following 
statement may be relied on, as Mr. Higgins is a 
man of strict veracity; his companions have cor¬ 
roborated his narrative,and his wounds afford am- 
pleproof of his courage and sufferings. 

Tom Higgins as he is usually called, is a native 
of Kentucky ; and is one of the best examples ex¬ 
tant of the genuine backwoodsman. During the 
last war, at the age of nineteen he enlisted in the 


Rangcis, a corps of mounted men, raised express¬ 
ly for the protection ot the western frontiers. On 
the 30 th of August, 1815 , he was one of a party of 
twelve men, under the command of Lieutenant 
Journeys, who were posted at Hill’s Station, a 
small stockade, about eight miles south of the 
present village ot Grenville, and something more 
than twenty miles from Vandalia. These towns 
were not then in existence; and the surrounding 
country was one vast wilderness. During the day 
hast mentioned, ‘Indian Bigns’ were seen about half 
a mile from the station, and at night the savages 
were discovered prowling near the fort, but no 
alarm was given. On the following morning ear¬ 
ly, Mr. Journeys moved out with his party in pur¬ 
suit of the Indians. Passing round the fence of a 
cornfield, adjoining the fort, they struck across the : 
prairie, and had not proceeded more than a quar¬ 
ter of a mile, when in crossing a small ridge, 
which was covored with a hazlc thicket, and in 
full view of the station they fell into an ambuscade 
of the Indians, who arose suddenly around them, 
to the number of 70 or 80 , and fired. Four of the 
party were killed,among whom was Lt. Journeys, 
one other fell badly wounded, and the rest fled ex- ' 
cept Higgins. 

It was an uncommon sultry morning; the day 
was just dawning; a heavy dew had fallen the 
preceding night; the air was still and humid, and 
the smoke from the guns hung in a heavy cloud 
over the spot. Under the cover of this cloud Hig¬ 
gins’s surviving companions had escaped, suppos¬ 
ing that all that were left were dead, or at all 
events it would be rashness to attempt to rescue 
them from so overwhelming a force. Higgins’s 
horse had been shot through the neck, and fell to 
his knees, and rose again several limes. Believ¬ 
ing the animal mortally wounded, he dismounted, 
but finding that the wound had not greatly disa¬ 
bled him, he continued to hold the bridle; for as 
he now felt confident of being able to make good 
his retreat, he determined to fire off his gun before 
he retired. He looked around for a tree. There 
was but one, a small elm, and he made for this, 
intending to shoot from behind it; but at this mo¬ 
ment the cloud of smoke rose partially from before 
him, disclosing to his view a number of Indians, 
none of which discovered him. One of them 
stood within a few paces, loading his gun, and at 
him Higgins took a deliberate aim, and fired, and 
the Indian fell. Mr. Higgins still concealed by 
the smoke, reloaded his gun, mounted and turn ed 
to fly, when a low voice near him, hailed him with 
“Tom you won’t leave me?” 

Looking round, he discovered the speaker to be 
one of his old companions, named Burgess, who 
was lying wounded on the ground, and he replied 
instantly, “no, I will not leave, you, come along 
and I will take care of you.” 

“I can’t come, (replied Burgess,) my leg, I 
smashed all to pieces.” 

Higgins sprung (rom his saddle and picking up 
his comrade, whose ankle bone was broken, in his 
arms, he proceeded to lift him on his horse, telling 
him to fly, and that he would make his way on 
foot. But the horse taking fright at this instant, 
darted off, leaving Higgins and his wounded friend, 
on foot. Still the cool bravery of the former was 
sufficient for any emergency, and setting Burgess 
down gently, he told him, “now my good follow, 
you must hop off on your three legs while I stav 
between you and the Indians and keep them ofr ? 
—instructing him at the same time, to get into the 
highest grass and crawl as closely to the ground as 
Digiti; ’ r L.OO( 
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of an angel, I should not have been what I am 
pow—an outcast—a wanderer—a haunted outline. 
Oh, you neod’nt stare. I've told you about all 1 i 
mean to tell you on that head. i 

Well — we separated—in plain English, I ran 
away, and left my wife; taking with me only one 
child—my poor dear Jerry—the only child I was 
Bureof; for between ourselves, my good sir, the 
jdevil had put it into my head to bo jealous of my 
poor wife — and so I left her all the children with 
blue and gray eyes, and took with me the only one 
that resembled me. Ah, if you could have seen 
that boys eyes! They were like sunshine, tho’ 
black as death. Well, Jerry and I got along pret¬ 
ty well together for nearly three years, when one 
pay I received a letter from my wife, saying Lu¬ 
ther, my eldest boy, and the two blue eyed babies, 
were in their graves. Two were drowned in each 
other’s arms —and the other died of a broken hearj 
—a mere baby—but it pined itself to death after Ij 
disappeared —she told me so, and I believed her—I 
asked for farler poor furlcr, a hundied times a dav, ( 
and whenever it awoke in the night; and dying! 

• —literally dying, with that word upon its lips.— j 
My wife added, that she was coming home. What 
Could I say ? I knew that I wronged her; that I 
W 38 a fool and madman ; but what could 1 say ? | 

Well our arrangements were made, and I set ofT | 
to meet her —leaving my poor little boy at home, 
with a hired girl to take care of him, until I got 
back. To be sure that he would not go astray, I 
had tied a young Newfoundland puppy, of which 
he was very fond, to the post of his trundle bed— 
telling him to stay until I returned with his moth¬ 
er, which would be in the course of that afternoon, 
or towards night fall.’ 

Here he stopped, and his breathing changed ; but 
gfter a few minutes, began anew, in a lower and 
steadier, though much altered tone. 

‘Well , sir —we met once more—and she forgave 
jne; and we were happy. And so, I took her in¬ 
to my arms, lifted her into the saddle, and we start¬ 
ed together—two as happy human creatures as 
there were upon the face of the whole earth—not¬ 
withstanding th‘e self-reproach and heaviness I 
felt, on hearing the particulars of what I cannot 
bear to speak of yet, or even to think of — the death 
of Luther and his two elder sisteis. Poor Luther 
r— poor baby ! Well, we were already more than 
half way back to the place where she was prepar¬ 
ed to see her little nestling asleep, and dreaming 
pf its mother — his dear, new mother, as lie called 
her, andpersisted in calling her, from the moment 
I told him that she was coining to live with us.— 
Poor little fellow ! He had almost forgotten her. 
Suddenly, as we were descending the top of a hill, 
our horses began to snort—my wife caught my arm, 
and as I turned towards her, I saw the wholeWest¬ 
ern sky in a preternatural glow. Before I could 
speak, a strange darkness swept by, and I felt as 
if the hand of death were upon me. I tried to 
speak, but I could not. I could only urge my wife 
to follow — and clapping spurs to m3' horse, I rode 
Straightway to the fire. Once, only did I turn— 
gnd then only to look back and forbid her to follow 
me further. 

Well I arrived at the place, and there I found- 
bear with me patiently—first the hired girl, fright¬ 
ened half out of her senses, and hiding under a 
fence. _ I asked her for my boy. She stood aghast 
at the inquiry. Her only reply was a wandering 
of the eyes, as if in search of something. At last, 
and witn great difficulty, she recollected herself 
ppough to say, that she had seen the lire in time to 


escape with my boy—that being dreadfully fa¬ 
tigued, though she had not ran far,she sat down to 
rest herself, looking towards the path by which 
we were expected—that some how or other, she 
feel asleep—and that the last she remembered, 
was something little Jerry had said about going 
back to untie poor Carlo! My heart died away 
within me. 1 knew that I was childless—I knew 
it—don’t talk to me—I knew it. And it was so. 
When I arrived at my house, I found it nearly de¬ 
stroyed by fire—and a little way off lay my poor 
j boy, with Carlo watching ever him. The child 
was dead—that is Carlo you sec there. My wife 
| is in the mad-house at Philadelphia—and here am 
I. God forgive me.’ 

The reclaimed. —“Will you break a sister’s 
heart, James ?” said Jane Hervey, as she listened 
to the wild converse of her unbelieving brother.— 
“There is a power that i3 over you, and able to 
check you in your mad career.” “Nonsense, Jane. 
Pray have done with this preaching. You areal- 
ways enthusiastic in your notions. Talk soberly, 
and I will listen.” “Soberly,” said the heart- 
stricken girl, “I would not reproach ) r ou, James, 

1 but believe me, short is the history of the unfaith¬ 
ful. ‘The wicked shall not live out half their 
days.’ The time has been, when you were happy ; 
dare you call yourself happy now?” 

James Hervey was a gifted young man, possess¬ 
ed ofconsiderable talent. He had been religious, 
and had connected himself with a respectable de¬ 
nomination of Christians. He had plighted his 
vows to on amiable girl. But he had a friend, a 
man of talents. This friend was like a serpent in 
a bed of flowers. ‘He sat among the saints,’ and 
made high profession of holy things; but his fair 
exterior veiled the heartless skeptic. He set him¬ 
self at work, with unwearied industry, to sap the 
foundation of Hervey’s virtues. James, at first, 
saw not the true character of his friend. The subt¬ 
le reasonings of his friend were seconded by his 
own inclinations. Unhappy youth ! he had not 
yet learned by experience, that wisdom’s paths 
alone, are paths of pleasantness and peace. He had 
already broken covenant with the Most High. Let 
no one suppose that such an one will be faithful 
to his friends, any farther than he is influenced by 
interest or inclination. She who had given him 
her heart’s best affections, was doomed to feel the 
truth of this. But we will leave the heart-sicken¬ 
ing history of the deserted, and follow the still 
more wretched Hervey. His friends, those who 
loved him best, felt most keenly the alteration in his 
character. Poor Jane had done much to reclaim the 
wanderer. But prayers, tears and remonstrances, 
were alike unavailing. She received in return the 
bitterestjests, and the most unfeeling snicasms, and 
was sure ofbeing annoyed on every possible occa¬ 
sion. 

But the hour of retribution soon came. ‘Short 
is the history of the unfaithful.’ James had mar¬ 
ried, and as might have been expected, was un¬ 
happy in his choice. He had one darling child, 
and was prosperous in a lucrative business, when 
he was stricken by disease. He felt that he must 
die. That he must go into the presence of that Be¬ 
ing he had contemned. But O ! the horror of that 
hour when he was obliged to let go his hold upon 
Earth, and to feel that he must enter Eternity. 

“Jane,” said he tb his sister, who was patiently 
watching beside him, “Imvst die. I cannot live.” 
He pressed both his hands upon his vitals—“I feel 
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it here,” said he. “Death, death ! no one knows I 
what I suffer.” His affectionate sister endeavored 
to persuade him to cast himself at the feet of that 
Saviour he had forsaken; and at length had the 
happiness to see him repenting and returning, like 
the prodigal of old. She felt that he again loved 
her with all a brother’s love. 

Poor Hervey suffered awfully in mind and body, 
but his friends had the satisfaction to believe that 
his repentance was sincere ; and after all his con¬ 
flicts, to see him breathe his last breath in perfect 
peace. Truly, “there is joy in Heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety-and- 
ninejust persons, that need no repentance.” 

Maria. 


The seraglio.— The Seraglio ofan eastern prince 
is at once the penetialia of the political and social 
sanctuary, whence emanate all the cabals and con¬ 
spiracies so rife in the cabinets of Moslem poten¬ 
tates ; it mav, therefore, be as well to give a brief 
description of this part of the Mahomedun sove¬ 
reign’s domestic establishment. In the seraglio 
are educated the Mogul princes and the principal 
young men among the nobles destined for posts of 
responsibility in the empire. It is generally sep¬ 
arated from the palace, but so nearly contiguous as 
to be of ready access. None are admitted within 
its apartments except the emperor and those im¬ 
mediately attached to its several offices, the duties 
of which are performed by the women. It is gen¬ 
erally inclosed by lofty walls, and surrounded by 
spacious gardens, laid out with all the splendour of 
eastern magnificence,* where every luxury is ob¬ 
tained which the appetite piay demand or money 
can procure. Those inmates who form the mat¬ 
rimonial confederacy of the Mogul potentates, are 
among the most beautiful girls which the empire 
can furnish. They are taught embroidery, music, 
and dancing, by certain old women hired to in¬ 
struct them in every blandishment that may cap¬ 
tivate the senses and stimulate the passions.— 
These lovely captives are never permitted to ap¬ 
pear abroad, except when the emperoi travels, and 
they are covered in litters closed by curtains, or 
in boats with small cabins, admitting the light and 
air only through narrow Venetian blinds. The 
apartments of the seraglio are very splendid, al¬ 
ways, however, or course, in proportion to the 
wealth of the prince ; and the favorite object of 
his affections exhibits the dignity and enjoys the 
privileges of a queen, though a queen in captivity. 
While her beauty lasts, she is regarded with a 
feeling almost amounting to idolatry; but when 
that beauty passes away, the warmth of love sub¬ 
sides, her person no longer charms, her voice ceas¬ 
es to impart delight, her faded cheeks and sharp¬ 
ened tones become disagreeable memorials of the 
past. Neither her song nor her lute are now beard 
with pleasure, for, in the beautiful imagery of the 
Persian poet, “When the roses wither and the 
bower loses its sweetness, you have no longer the 
tale ofthe nightingale.” The favorite, however, 
while she continues her ascendancy over the heart 
of her lord, is treated with sovereign respect 
throughout the harem. She smokes her golden- 
tubed hooka, the mouth-piece studded with gems, 
and enjoys the fresh morning breeze under a ve¬ 
randah that overlooks the gardens of the palace, at¬ 
tended by her damsels, only second to herself in 
attractions of person and splendor of attiie. 

“Her smiling countenance resplendant shines 


With youth and loveliness ; her lips disclose 
Teeth white as jasmine blossoms ; silky curls 
Luxuriant shade her cheeks, and every limb 
Of slightest texture moves with natural grace, 

Like moonbeams gliding through the yielding airdU 

Here she reclines in oblivious repose upon a rich 
embroidered carpet from the most celebrated looms 
of Persia. Through an atmosphere of the richest 
incense she breathes the choicest perfumes of Ara¬ 
bia the happy, and has every thing around her that 
can administer to sensual delight ; still, she is gen¬ 
erally an unhappy being. She dwells in the midst 
'of splendid misery and ungratifying profusion,, 
vvbile all within herself is desolation and hope¬ 
lessness. Her sympathies are either warped or 
stifled ; her heart is blighted and her mind degra¬ 
ded. She rannot join in the enthusiasm ofthe 
|inimitable Hafiz,—“the breath of the western gale 
(will soon shed musk around,—the old world will 
again be^ oung bill languishes, as the seasons re¬ 
turn, in the most debasing captivity, and feels that 
■the westein gale breathes upon her neither the 
freshness of fieedom or of joy. A description of 
the harem of the celebrated Mogul Emperor Ak- 
bar, by the no less celebrated Abul Fazel Mobarek, 

|bis minister, will, I trust, be not unwelcome to 
| the reader : 

“The harem is an enclosure of such an immense 
[extent, as to contain a separate room for every one 
!of the women, whose number exceeds five thou¬ 
sand. They are divided into companies, and a 
| proper employment is assigned to each individuals 
Over each of these companies a woman is appoint¬ 
ed darogha ; and one is selected for the command 
of the whole, in order that the affairs of the harem 
may be conducted with the same regularity and 
good government as the other departments of 
the state. Every one receives a salary equal to 
her merit. The pen cannot measure the extent of 
the emperor’s largesses; but here shall be given 
some account of the monthly stipend of each.— 
The ladies of the first quality receive from one 
thousand six hundred and ten rupees, down to 
one thousand and twenty-eight rupees. Some of 
the principal servants of the presence have front 
fifty-one down to twenty rupees, and others are 
paid from two rupees up to foity. At the grand 
gate is stationed a mushreef, to take account of tho 
receipts and expenditures of the harem in ready 
money and in goods. Whenever any of this mul¬ 
titude of women want any tiling, they apply to the 
treasurer of the harem, who according to their 
monthly stipend, sends a memorandum thereof 
to the mushreef ofthe grand gate, who transmits if 
I to the king's palace, who pays the money. The 
inside of the harem is guarded by women, and 
about the gate of the royal apartments are placed 
j the’most confidential. Immediately on the outside 
of tlie gate watch the cneuch of the harem, and at 
a proper distance are stationed the Rajpoots, be¬ 
yond whom are the porters of the gates, and on 
jthe outside of the enclosure, the omrahs, the ab- 
deeans, and other troops mount guard, according 
to their rank. Whenever the begums, or the 
wives of the omrahs, or other women of character, 
want to pay their compliments, they first notify 
their desire to those who wait on the outside, and 
from thence their respects are sent in writing to 
the officers of the palace, after which they are per¬ 
mitted to enter the harem. And some women of 
rank obtain permission to remain there for the 
space of a month. But, besides all.the precautions 
above described, his majesty depends on his own 
vigilance as well as on that of his guards.” 
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For the Traveller. 

THE PATH OF FLOWERS AND OF GOLD. 

BY O. W. W. 

^ Upon its stem, the snow-white rose 
Was sleeping- through the night, 

And breathed its fragrance over those 
Who loved the sweet twilight. 

They both were innocent—for Time 
Had never dimmed the flower, 

Which blooms within the sunny clime 
Of Childhood’s early hour. 

Thev loved—with that unselfish thought 
Which Childhood only knows, 

Which, in their youthful bosoms wrought 
Dreams, sweet as Summer’s rose. 

Beside the river’s current deep, 

They wandered through the day, 

And only wept, as children weep* 

Some favored flower’s decay. 

But Time can change, and Fashion mar 
The spell of early dreams, 

The eye will cease to woo the star 
Which o’er its vision gleams— 

She heeds no more those thoughts of old, 

She dreams not of those hours, 

And now her path is strewed with gold, 

And not with Summer’s flowers. 

A singular tale. —The celebrated Abbe Rav- 
nal tells the following singular tale describing an 
event which happened to a friend while travelling' 
through Spain. ®| 

‘Being upon a long journey and much fatigued.! 
he arrived at a Posada (Inn) rather early,and af¬ 
ter ordering his olio to be prepared for supper, lie 
went to vespers in a convent hard by, and intend¬ 
ed also to confess. But having placed himself in 
the confession box, he fell asleep, and did not 
awake until towards midnight, when he was 
alarmed by seeing two friars leading a female up 
the church, with a handkerchief tied over her! 
eyes. Such a spectacle alarmed him too much on 1 
his own account, as well as on the woman’s, to■ 
make his appearance; but the confession boxes are 
so pierced, that it is easy to see all that passes in j 
the church, without being seen ) and he saw, to! 
his utmost astonishment, a stone raised from the 
pavement, and the woman so led over it ns to dis¬ 
appear instantly, without having eventimo to im¬ 
plore mercy, or perhaps without any knowledge! 
that she was leading to certain death. The monks 
then relaid the stone and disappeared, and the af-! 
frighted traveller was obliged to remain till the' 
church doors were open for morning prayers, when ! 
he got away without any one knowing* whore he 
had lodged. On his return to his inn he was be-' 
set by his host and hostess, with a serious charge 1 
of having seduced away their daughter. Me plead 
innocence, and assured them that lie had neverj 
spoke to her or ever seen her, but that if they 
would be quiet and prudent he had reason to be-! 
neve lie could give them a sad account of her fate, 
and desired they would attend him to the nearest! 
magistrate, where he related what had passed un¬ 
der his own eyes in the convent of_L. 

‘The magistrate wrote to the prior, told him he 
had something of the utmost importance to com¬ 
municate to him and his whole order, and desired 
they might be all assembled as soon as possible in 
their chapel, when he would wait upon them at a 
fixed hour. They assembled accordingly, when 
the traveller related what he had seen, in the pre¬ 
sence of the whole fraternity ; but though he exa¬ 
mined the persons, and the countenances of all 


the members, he was unable to fix upon the two 
guilty monks. The stone was however raised 
the girl was found dead in a pit beneath, and hoin" 
opened, it appeared she was fir gone with child** 
and, as this convent was her constant place of devo¬ 
tion, and she never confessed but to two particular 
monks of that house, it is probable her confessors 
were the debnuchers and murderers of the unfor¬ 
tunate girl. I have no doubt but accidents of this 
kind are very common, especially in the Southern 
parts of Europe; but.such is the awe and fear of 
the commonalty of the priests lest they offend, 
there is no crime, however atrocious, which they 
may not commit with impunity.’ 

The coquette.— The author of Miserrimus 
must be allowed, even by those who consider the 
impulses of passion unnatturnlly pourtrayed in that 
tale—to possess a powerful mind, and the faculty 
of awakening a strong interest in the heart of the 
render. We doubt not that such considerations 
will induce very many to peruse the present vol¬ 
umes; and they will find this “Coquette,” like 
many others, capable of whiling away a weary 
hour, and of affording much amusement without 
any fear ofthc heart ache at last W’e must here 
notice a difference between the Coquette of whom 
we speak, and others of the same class. She is 
by no means sufficiently conspicuous in the story- 
making a momentary appearance in the first part 
of the first volume, and the latter portion of the 
third—so that the reader is perplexed to discover 
the propriety of the name which is given to the 
volumes before him. This we consider one of the 
principal faults in the story. We are hut little ac¬ 
quainted with Miss de Vermont—we feel conse¬ 
quently but little interest in her proceedings—and 
that which wo have learned is utterly inconsistent 
with the scenes in which she is subsequently in¬ 
troduced. She enters merely to produce a tragic 
effect, and can scarcely be denominated a Coquette, 
since she never loved or pretended to love any 
other but Belton. This part, of the story might, 
we think, have been omitted without exciting the 
regret of the reader. 

But in the greater portion of these volumes, 
there is no highly wrought picture of human guilt 
or human woe. The author has selected for hia 
theme, the minor foibles of mankind; such as 
awaken our smiles rather than our indignation.— 

It is very difficult tojsuccecd perfectly in an attempt 
of this kind; since, although at first amused by 
the abilities of such queer fellows as Mr Trash, we 
become at length weary of their unchanging vani¬ 
ty and folly. In the first two volumes, to which 

number the author should have limited his tale_ 

there are some amusing sketches, and some very 
lively scenes. Belton is a generous, open-hearted 
fellow, with a w’onderful stock of assurance, and 
yet he manages to become a great favorite with 
the reader. These volumes are handsomely pub¬ 
lished by Carey and Halt, Philadelphia, and W, 

D. Tickpor of this city. 
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The sweet Sprinsr-ffewcrs wilt soon 
Their incense breathe around me and above, 
And to the blessed Henveu uplift a tune 
Of miaffrcted happiness awd love. 

Gentle and calm ns seems 
Their life—O prove to me my future lot 5 
And, when have faded Barth and all her dreams, 
May 1 too pass like them—not all forgot! 


Murder or miss m'cre a. —The murder of Jnno ( 
Bf’Cren lias been n theme, which eloquence and 
sensibility have alike contributed to dignify, and < 
which has kindled in many n breast the emo¬ 
tions of a tesponsive sympathy. Gencial Gate’s 
description in bis letter to fJnrgnyne. although 
more ornate than forcible ; and abounding more 
in bad taste tlinn simplicity »>r pathos, was suited 
to the feelings of the moment, and produced a 
lively impression in every part of America; and 
the glowing language of Burke, in one of bis most; 
celebrated speeches in the British Parliament, made 
the story of Jane M’Crea familiar lo the European 
world. 

This young ladvwnsthe daughter of a clergy¬ 
man, who died in New Jrrsoy before the Revolu¬ 
tion. Upon her father’s death she sought a home 
in tire house of her brother, a res pec table gentle- 
man residing on the western hank of Hudson's 
Hi vy?r, about four miles below Fort Edward.— 
Here she formed an intimacy with a young man | 
named pavid Jones, to whom it was understood 
•ho was engaged to be married. When the war 
broke out, Jones took the side of the loyalists, 
went to Canada, received a commission, and was 
a captain or lieutenant among the provincials in 
Burgoyne’s army. 

Fort Edward wof situate on the eastern margin 
of Hudson’s river, within a few yards of the water, 
and surrounded by a plain of considerable extent, 
which was cleared of wood and cultivated. On 
the road leading to the north, and near the foot of 
the hill about one third of a mile from the fort, 
stood a house occupied by Mrs. M ‘Neal, a widow 
lafly and an acquaintance of Miss M’Crcn, with 
whom she was staying as a visitor at the time tin* 
American army was in that neighborhood. The 
side of the hill was covered by a growth n! bushes, 
and on its top, a quarter of n mile from the: house, 
stood a large pine tree, near the root of which i 
gushed outn perennial spring of water. A guard 
of one hundred men had been left at the fort, and 
p picket under lieutenant Van Vechten was sta¬ 
tioned in tfre woods on the hill a little beyond the 
pine tree. 

Early one morning thrspicket guard was attack¬ 
ed by a party of Indians, rushing through the woods 
from different points at once, and rending the nil 
with hideous yells—Lieut. Van Vechten and five 
pfhers were killed and scalped, and four were 
wounded. Samuel Standish. one of the guard, 
whose post was near the pine tree, discharged his 
musket at the first Indian he saw, and ran dewn 
the hill towards the fort; blit he iiad no sooner 
reached the plain thnn three Indians, who had pur¬ 
sued him to cut off his retreat, darted out of the 
bushes, fired and wounded him in the foot. One 
of them sprang upon him, threw him to the ground, 
pinioned his arms, and then pushed him violently 
forward up the hill, lie naturally made ns much 
haste as lie could, and in a short time they came to 
the spring, where several Indians were assembled. 

Hore Blandish was left to himself, at a little dis¬ 
tance from the spring and the pine tree, expecting 
fyery moment to share the fate of his comrades, 


whose scalps were conspicuously displayed. A 
few minutes only elapsed, when he saw n small 
pnrlv of Indians ascending the hill, and with them 
Mrs*. M’Ncal and Miss M'Ciea on f«»ot. He knew 
them both, having often been a Mrs. N’s. house. 

Tim fairly had hardly joined the other Indians, 
when he perceived much agitation among them, 
high words and violent gestures, till at length they 
engaged in a furious quarrel, and beat one another 
with their muskets. In the midst of this finy, one 
of the chiefs, apparently in a paroxysm of rage, shot 
.MissM’Crea in the breast. She instantly fell and 
expired. Her hair was loti" and flowing. The * 
same chief grasped it in his hand, seized his knife, 
and took off the scalp in such a manner as to in- 
• lode nearly the whole of her hair, then springing 
from the ground, he tossed it in the face of a young 1 
warrior, who stood near him watching the opera¬ 
tion, brandishing it in the air, and littered n yell of 
savage exultation. Wlon this was done theqnnr- 
r« I erased ; and as the fori had already been alarm¬ 
ed. the Indians hurried away asquir kly as possible 
to General Frazier’s encampment on the road lo 
Fort Anne, taking with them Mrs. M’Neal and 
Samuel Standish. 

The. bodies ol ihe slain were found by n party 
that went in pursuit, and were carried across ihe 
river. Tlicv had been stripped of their clothing, 
and the liodv of M iss M’Crea was wounded in [ 
nine places, either by a scalping knife or a toma¬ 
hawk. A messenger was despatched to convey 
the afflicting intelligence t« her brother, who ar¬ 
rived soon ai'.erw aids, look charge of his sister's 
remains, and had them interred on the east side of 
ilu» river about three miles below the fort. The 
body of Lieutenant Van Vechten was buried at tile 
same time and on the same spot. 

History has preserved no facts by which we can 
at this day ascertain the reason, why Miss M’Crea 
should temain as she did in so exposed and unpro¬ 
tected a situation. She had been reminded of her 
danger by the people of the fort. Tradition re¬ 
lates, however, and with seeming truth, through 
some medium of communication she had promised 
her lover, probably by his advice, to remain in this 
place, until the approach of the British troops 
should afford her an opportunity to join him in 
company with her hostess and friend. It is said, 
that when they saw the Indians coming to tho 
I house, they were at first frightened and attempted 
to escape ; lint, as the Indians made signs of paci¬ 
fic intention, and one of them held up a letter in¬ 
timating that it was to he opened, their fears were [ 
calmed and the letter was opened. It was from , 
Jones, and contained a request that they would 
put themselves under the charge of the Indians, 
whom he had sent for the purpose, and who would 
guard them in safety lo the British camp. Un¬ 
fortunately two separate parlies of Indians, or nt 
Icast.t wo chiefs acting independently of each other, t 
had united in this enterprise combining with it an j 
attack of the picket guard. It is incredible that 1 
Jones should have known this part of the arrange¬ 
ment, or he would have foreseen the danger it 
threatened. When the prize was in their hands, l 
the two chiefs quarelled about the mode of dividing * 
the reward they were to receive; and according to 
the Indian rule of settling disputes in the case of 
captives, one of them in a wild fit of pnssion killed 
the victim and secured the scalp. Nor is it tho 
least shocking feature of the transaction, that the 
savage seemed not aware of the nature of hia mis¬ 
sion. Uninformed as to the motive of his employ¬ 
er for.obtaining the person of the lady, or not com- t 
prehending it, he regarded her in the light of ft I 
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prisoner, and supposed the scalp would he nn ac¬ 
ceptable trophy. Let it he imagined what were 
the feelings of the anxious lover, waiting with joy¬ 
ful nriliripatioii the arrival of his intended hiide. 
when this appalling proof of her death was pre¬ 
sented to him. The innocent had suffered hy the 
hand of cruelty and violence, which he had uncon¬ 
sciously armed ; his most fondly cherished hopes 
were blasted, and a sling was planted in Jiis soul, 
which time and forgettulncss could never eiadieate. 
His spirit was scathed and his heart broken. He 
lived but a few years, a prey to his sad recollec¬ 
tions, and sunk into the grave under the burden 
of his grief. 

Tim remembrance of this melancholy tale is 
still cherished with a lively sympathy by the peo¬ 
ple who dwell near the scene of its principal in¬ 
cidents. The inhabitants of ihe village of F«»rl 
Edward have lately removed the remains of Miss 
M’Crea from their obscure resting-place, and de¬ 
posited them in the public burial-ground. The 
ceremony was solemn and impressive. A proces¬ 
sion of young men and maidens foil wed the relics, 
and wept in silence when the earth was again 
closed over them, thus exhibiting an honorable 
proof of sensibility and of respeet for the dead. 
The little fountain still pours out its clear waters 
near the brow of the hill, and the venerable pine 
is yet standing in it* ancient majesty, broken at the 
lop and shorn of its branches hy the winds and 
Storms of half a century, hut revered as marking 
the spot where youth and innocence were sacrificed 
in the tragical death* of Jane M’Crea. 


The princess, or the beguink, 2 vols., Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard, and \V. D. Ticknor.—In these 
volumes, we find that peculiar tact and liveliness 
of description, which render the works of Lndy 
Morgan so piquant and amusing. “The Princess’’ 
is a semi-political, semi-historical novel, contain¬ 
ing some very fine sentiments and very noble feel¬ 
ings. There is a judicious blending of literary 
gossip, of patrician follies, and of refined ideas, 
which give to this work that variety of character, 
which cannot but attract and hold the attention of 
the reader. Lady Morgan dwells much upon the 
style and beauty of Flemish pictures and architec¬ 
ture, and enlarges a great deal on Belgium and its 
revolution, which, though ofbrief duration,served 
to display the high spirit and sentiments of that 
people. This department, although not precisely 
appropriate to our notion ofa common novel, adds 
to tho interest and usefulness of Lady Morgan’s 
work. Wq have as yet spoken only of “The 
Princess;” she is also termed the Bcguine. This 
name may not be so familiar to many of our read¬ 
ers; and we elucidate its meaning hy the follow¬ 
ing quotation from Tristram Shandy. “She was 
one of those kind of nuns, an’ please your honor, 
of which your honor knows there are a good ma¬ 
ny in Flandeis, which they let go loose.” “By thy 
description, Trim,” said my uncle Toby, “I dare 
say she was a young Beguine.” 

How these two characters, occupying, as they 
do, the extremes of life, are made to harmonize—r 


how the Princess, surrounded by all the luxuries 
of existence, and the poor nun, can bo the same 
individual, it is inexpedient for us to narrate; since 
much of the interest of the story depends on the 
surprise of the reader, nt the denouement. Hav¬ 
ing been very much taken with the peculiar style 
and agreeable contents ofthese volumes, we fancy 
they will interest those who are induced to read 
them with attention. 


Dr. channirg, on war. —The following ex- 
!tract from a Sermon on War; recently delivered by 
Rev. Dr. Channing, and just published by Homer 
& Palmer, will he read with peculiar interest at 
the present time :— 

1 have admitted that a nation’s honor may re¬ 
quire its citizens to engage in war; but it requires 
them to engage in it wisely—with a full con¬ 
sciousness of rectitude—and with unfeigned sor¬ 


row. On no other condition cops war comport 
with national dignity,and these deserve a moment’* 
attention. A people must engage ir. war wisely* 
for rashness is dishonorable, especially in so solemn 
and tremendous n concern. A nation must pro¬ 
pose a wise end in war; and this remark is tho 
more important, because ihe end or object, which, 
according to common speech, n people is hound by 
its honor to propose, is generally disowned by wis¬ 
dom. Ilrtw common is it to bear, that the honor 
of n nation requires it to seek redress ofgrievances, 
reparation ol injuries. Now as a general rule, 
war does not and cannot repair injuries. Instead 
of.securing compensation for the past evils, it nl-. 
most always multiplies them. As a general rule, 
a nation loses incomparably more by war than it 
lias previously lost by the wrong doer. Suppose 
for example a people to have been spoiled by ano¬ 
ther slate of “five millions of dollars.” To recover 
this by war, it must expend fifty or a hundred mil¬ 
lions more, and will almost certainly come forth 
from the contest burthened with debt. Nor is this 
all. It loses more than wealth. Jt loses many 
lives. Now life and property are not to be balanced 
against each other. If r nation, by slaying a sin¬ 
gle innocent man, could possess itself of worlds, ill 
would hvae no right to destroy him for that cause 
alone. A human being cannot be valued by silver 
and gold ; and of consequence a nation can never 
be authorized to sacrifice or expose thousands of 
lives for the mere reeoveiy of property of which it 
has been spoiled. To secure compensation for the 
past, is very seldom n sufficient object for war. The 
true end is, security for the future. An injury in*» 
dieted by one nation on another, may manifest a 
lawless, hostile spirit, from which, if unresisted, 
future and increasing outrages are to be feared, 
which would embolden olher communities in 
wrong-doing, and against which neither property, 
nor life, nor liberty would be secure. To protect 
a state from this spirit of violence and unprincipled 
aggression., is the duty of rulers, and protection 
may he found only in wur. Here is the legitimate 
occasion and the trtie end of an appeal to aims.— 
Let me ask you to apply this rule of wisdom to a 
case, the bearing of which will be easily seen. Sup¬ 
pose then an injury to have been inflicted on ua 
hy a foreign nation a quarter, of a century ago. 
Suppose it to have been inflicted by a government, 
which has fallen through its lawlessness, and 
whfeh can never be restored. Suppose this inju¬ 
ry tafaave been followed, during tnia long period,, 
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by one hostile act, and not one sign of u hostile 
spirit. Suppose a disposition to repair it to be ex*, 
pressed by the head of the new government of the 
injurious nation ; and suppose farther, that our long 
endurance has not exposed us to a single insult from 
any other power since the general pacification of 
Europe. Under these circumstances, can it be pre¬ 
tended, with any show of reason, that threatened 
wrong, or that future security, requires us to bring 
Upon ourselves and the other nation the horrors 
and miseries of war? Docs not wisdom join with 
humanity in reprobating such a conflict ? 


A plea for children. —By Mrs. C. Sedgwick. 
—Much has been said of the high duties and mo¬ 
mentous responsibilities of woman, and of the im¬ 
portant station which she holds in society ; yet,j 
how many are (here to w hom this station is a mere 
sinecure, and only nominally filled? How many 
who, regarding life ns a mete pastime, propose to 
themselves no higher object than to adorn and a- 
niuse themselves ? Such persons remind me of 
the blank hooks splendidly bound, which are some¬ 
times used to All a vacant row in a grand library ; 
they commend themselves to the eye, hut furnish 
no entertainment to the mind. The belter part of 
our nature can bold no communion with tliem.— 
The fiame of clay may be beautiful, nud beautiful¬ 
ly decorated, but the spirit of intellectual life lias 
pot been breathed into it, or has died away because 
unguarded—uncherished. 

What are the good works of women which she 
was created to perform ? She was born to perpet¬ 
uate the reign of all good and gentle affections in 
Jhe world, and to diffuse through all society a spir¬ 
it of love, of forbearance, of happiness—to weep 
with those who weep, and rejoice with those who 
rejoice—to wipe away the tear of sorrow, and light 
f up a smile in the evo of despondency—to turn away 
wrath by soft answers, and, like a sweet spirit, to 
J>ring peace upon all the troubled waters of life— 
4o succor the helpless, nurse the sick, and stand by 
the bed of the dying, pointing upwards to heaven. 
Her voice was made to be heard in the soft 
lullaby that beguiles the infant of its pain and 
.soothes it into gentle slumber; in those tones of 
tenderness which, penetrating the hearts of those 
she loves, are like the harp of David, driving away 
jevery evil spirit that threatens their peace, in the 
still smnll voice of mild reproof, more powerful to 
prrest the downward course of error Ilian violent 
Jinger ; in the stirring sounds which urge on to no¬ 
ble deeds and generous efforts ; in words of pru¬ 
dent advice, steady counsel, gentle soothing, or 
animating encouragement to the ardent, or waver¬ 
ing, or chafed, or desponding spirits among the 
sons of men engaged on the great theatre of life 
from which she is excluded ; in the low breathed 
prayer, which ns priestess at the domestic altar, 
she ought ceaselessly to offer, and in sweet hymns 
of praise. 

She wasborn to twine herself around the heart 
of a brother, and guard i t from the approach of all 
profane and vulgar passions ; to exhibit, in her in¬ 
tercourse with a sister, the fellowship of angels ; 
to fill a father’s heart with sweet content, and make 
the mother’s bosom, swell high with blissful emo¬ 
tion ; to spur a lover to high and manly exertion, 
while at the same time she proves to him that 
there are better things in the world than fame or 
wealth ; to be to her husband what rest is to the 
weary, refreshment to the way-worn, relief to the 
burdened, companionship to the solitary, assur¬ 


ance to the timid or doubting, and sympathy to all. 

And, more than all, she was born to train the 
sons and daughters ol men for this world, and for 
ibe world to runic ; n few to act as master spirits 
in the management of that inheritance, which one 
age transmits to another; the lest as subordinate 
laboreis in the cause of their country’s welfare and 
the world's improvement, and all to be children of I 

God and heirs of life forever. 

Our first mother found a paradise—her daughters 
have each I lie more enviable privilege and distinc- i 

t-inn of cieating one at pleasure. Not all the bright ' 

blossoms of Eden, its fragrant odors, its cool shades, \ 

its limpid waters, its sparkling fountains, its peren- , 

nial venture, or even Hs innocence, and its securi¬ 
ty yielded so much ol the trite aliment of happiness, 
as woman dispenses, when, with Iter powers in i 

full exercise, site devotes herself, single hearted, to r 

a woman’s duties. 

That department of them to which 1 wish partic¬ 
ularly to draw the attention ol my readers at this 
lime, is the department of children. The birth of 
a child is always an event of joyous excitement — 
yet, perhaps, its full import is not always compre¬ 
hended. Something like the following may he the 
reflec tions of a thinking, conscientious mother on 
such an occasion. ‘I have borne an immortal be¬ 
ing, one whose soul is the inspiration of the Al¬ 
mighty, and whose frame of clay is his handy 
work. Since the body is the temple ofGod’s spir¬ 
it, although perishable, it is worthy of my cure, 
not only to preserve it in nil its beautiful propor¬ 
tions and harmonies, but tolender it outwardly 
pleasing and agreeable. But my highest effort© 
must bo devoted to the training of the immortal 
spirit. As soon ns it is capable of comprehension, 

1 must direct it to the source whence it came, that 
it may always be tending thither. God has given 
it passions and affections, which may he for good 
or for evil, according to the nature of the objects 
which shall engage them. 1 must teach it what 
objects are worthy, and bow to control its irregular 
desires. It has a mind which must be taught to 
think and reason, and the sources of knowledge 
must be opened to it. Its path will be beset with 
snares and temptations, from which it will be my 
office to guard and protect it. What a work,’then, 
have I to perform—yes, a work, —it cannot be done 
slothfuily or remissly, if done at all—it demands 
the utmost exertions of my utmost powers—it can¬ 
not be made a secondary object—it cannot be made 
a matter of mere amusement, to he taken lip when 
other objecls fail to please or occupy me—it must 
be my steady, uniform, engrossing, as it will be my 
most interesting employment.’ 

Many pnrents take or seem to take o much more 
limited view of the subject. There are many who ^ 

seem to think their duty quite discharged by sup- j 

plying their children with comfortable food, clothes, 
and lodging, taking them to church on Sunday, 
and sending them to what is called *n suitable 
school.’ This word ‘suitable’ tuny be of various I 

application, suitable to the parent's convenience, 
or of a price suitable to bis means ; but whether j 

suitable to the proper objects of a school arid to the j 

child’s improvement,often remains a matter ofun- \ 

certainty. Admitting, however, that the school / 

is the best in the world, it cannot supersede the ne- j 

cessity of home influences. Mrs. Barbauld is el- | 

oquent on the subject of the education of circum¬ 
stances ; but these circumstances may many of 
them be created, and those which aro associated 
with home have no doubt the strongest influence 
on the youthful inind. There is nothing so stim- ^ 
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ulatinglo a child, in the pursuit either of improve¬ 
ment or pleasure, as Hie hearty sympathy and wil¬ 
ling companionship of the parent. 

Among all the changes which have taken place 
in the manners and customs of society, there is 
none to be hailed more joyfully than the annihila¬ 
tion of that austerity which was formerly thought 
essential to the full weight of parental authority. 

1 knew u Indy belonging to a family who had been 
brought up in great dread of her father. They 
lived in seclusion, .and knew not that a different 
style of manners could exist on the part ofa lather. 
When she had arrived at years of discretion, she 
chanced to take tea at a house where a delightful 
intercourse subsisted between the father and his 
children. She afterwards told a friend that she 
laid awake, and wept almost all that night, think¬ 
ing how much she might have enjoyed had her 
father been like Mr.-. 

But although the magisterial has censed to be 
combined with the parental character, there are 
still many obstacles in ihc way of proper parental 
influence. I have heard ‘a gentleman of the old 
school' say, that in his day they used to talk about 
dutiful children—hut now it was altogether dutiful 
parents. Still I think parents even now are not 
always‘dutiful’enough. It is not a common sen¬ 
timent, though a very just one, ‘that children have 
their rights as well as others.’ These rights are 
not properly acknowledged and satisfied. Indo¬ 
lence and selfishness are in the way of our duty in 
this respect, as in many others. 

The great object, often, and perhaps generally, 
is \o keep children quiet , and have as little trouble 
with them as possible. It is very proper that tliev j 
should be kept quiet at certain times, but it is equal¬ 
ly proper that at other times, they should be allow¬ 
ed free vent to their spirits. Mr. Combe, in bis 
valuable work on the preservation of health, has 
added another powerful argument to those which 
already existed on this subject, by telling us that 
not only the active sports, but the loud noises and 
shouting of children have a direct and important 
effect upon their health. 

The sacrifice should not be always on one side. 
Ifchildren are kept still and restrained at certain 
times for the convenience of their.friends, the lat¬ 
ter should in their turn waive their convenience, 
for the pleasure of the children—not always in 
romping with them, but in devoting themselves in 
some way or other to their amusement. Often it 
is sufficient merely to devise sports for them. 

I have always regarded our long winter evenings 
as consecrated , almost, to the intellectual improve¬ 
ment of the senior members of the family. A 
friend, who is one of the good genii of children, 
persuaded me to give up an hour of the very core 
of the evening to frolicking with the little ones, 
and I have never regretted the arrangement.— 
Even Blind Man’s Buff, and Gtand Mufti, receive 
in tlieir eves added charms from the participation 
of their eldfcis. 

A mother has no right to seek her own pleasure 
more than that of her children, or her own im¬ 
provement more than theirs. She. should read 
with them, talk with them, walk with them, frolic 
with them. She can create in them almost any 
taste, form in them nlmosl any habits of occupation, 
by making herself a party to the same. In this 
way she makes them, by education, part and par¬ 
cel of herself,—and can bend them almost at will, 
provide she indulge them in nothing unreasonable. 

* I know that many mothers will plead in excuse, 
their manifold and pressing occupations‘of a do¬ 


mestic nature,' to use a technical phrase. But the 
mother’s influence can be exerted under all cir¬ 
cumstances, even at the wash-tub. A lady who 
brought up a large family, struggling with poverty 
and all the inconveniences of an infant settlement, 
told me that when her daughters became old e- 
uoiigli to assist her, washing day was the grand ju¬ 
bilee-day of every week, because it brought them 
all together; whereas, at other limes, the daugh¬ 
ters were spinning up stairs while the mother offi¬ 
ciated* in the kitchen. This sume mother, in the 
midst of all this hard work, found means to impart 
to her children a spirit of refinement, and a taste 
for improvement, which contributed to make them 
what they are at this moment—pleasing, cultiva¬ 
ted women, who would grace any circle. Those 
mothers who make drudges of themselves, not 
| from necessity, but because they think property the 
best good they can lay up for their children, make 
a sad mistake. They might confer a far greatei 
benefit upon them by other means. 

‘The trouble of children’ is a complaint which 
would soon be exchanged for ‘the delight of chil¬ 
dren,’ if we knew how to value and improve the 
blessing aright. A buoyant, guileless, light-heart¬ 
ed, and warm-hearted child ! its feelings fresh and 
pure as the dew of morning—and glowing as the 
mid-day sun ! What a refreshment in this wilder¬ 
ness world ! Merely ascompanions,children gen¬ 
erally are more entertaining than the mass of peo¬ 
ple met with in society, inasmuch as the workings 
ofa mind just learning to think and observe, and 
ns yet unhackneyed, are of greater interest than 
the operations of a mature intelligence, whose 
thoughts, limited to a narrow raage, and gravita¬ 
ting to one centre, are perpetually going the same 
round. 

I have spoken of schools, which are usually con¬ 
sidered the most important, and certainly are an 
essential means of education. Yet in the case of 
young children, particularly, no adequate advan¬ 
tage is to be derived from them without the co-op¬ 
eration of the mother at home, unless she associate* 
herself in the labors of the teacher. I say the' 
mother, because the father’s occupations are such r 
generally, as preclude the possibility of his render¬ 
ing the children much assistance. I have heard 
of one teacher who acted upon the supposition of' 
such a eo-peration,and assigned the parents such (t 
share of labor, that one of them sent her word that 
he should like to exchange work with her. 

1 knew a little boy, whose mind was exceeding¬ 
ly slow in its early developement, and had hebeerp 
turned in to take his chance in a promiscuous 
school, without any aid in his lessons at home, her 
would probably have become discouraged—have 
been pronounced n dunce, and have become one 
in consequence. But his mother went through- 
ail his lessons with him, at home, taught him how 
to study, encouraged him, praised his success—and 
lie soon attained the head of his class, and remain^ 
cd there. He now surpasses most boys of his age r 
| in the extent of his'acquisitions. The assistance 
necessary in the first efforts of such a mind, cannot 
be given in school. 

Children are often allowed to perform only an 
aside part in the family drama, unless sometime* 
when they are produced for exhibition, to gratify 
no better feelings on the part either of tiieiriselve* 
or tlieir parents, than vanity. But this is not as it 
should be. It is good for them to perceive that 
they are as much considered in all respects as oth¬ 
er members of the family ; not by being foolishly 
indulged, but by being evidently regarded as add- 
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ing to the general stork of happiness, nnd there¬ 
fore deserving an equal share ol privileges. 

I admired the ju>l sentiment displayed towards 
the children of a neighboring village on a public 
occasion. It was the Fourth of July—on which 
occasion a beautiful rural fete was prepared', from 
which children were necessarily excluded. Out 
on the second day a similar fete was given to them. 
The long table of refreshments was spread anew.— 
Not a fragment, or broken loaf of cake, not a sin¬ 
gle faded flower or garland of the previous deco¬ 
rations were allowed to remain ; hut fresh cukes 
were supplied, fresh flowers gatheied. and new 
garlands woven—so that every thing was arranged 
with ns much care, and made to look as beautifully 
as on the preceding day. "Oh, it will do very] 
well for children,*‘That is good enough for chil¬ 
dren,’ ‘No matter about the children sentimemsj 
like these are very apt to make the children think | 
that it is ( nn matter' how they Itehave, ‘no matter j 
\vhat they do,’ since ‘they are only chihhen/ It 
is not long since a friend observed, ‘flow melan¬ 
choly it is that liieie is such a neglect of the com¬ 
mon means of happiness.’ The remark was ap¬ 
parently suggested by the occurrence of a walk, 
which in company with a parcel of happy chil¬ 
dren proved very agreeable, although the weather 
was unpromising. They begged to be excused 
from a ‘straight road walk,’ nnd to be allowed a 
scramble through the woods. The mosses, those 
beautiful levelations of indwelling life in what 
seems inanimate, and even in decay itself,attracted 
their attention, mid they gatheied them with us 
much avidity as if they had been golden sands. I 
am sure they would not have been more excited in 
e Broadway toy-shop—and wo partook their ex¬ 
hilaration. Cultivate in children strong domestic 
and social, as well as religious affections, a love of 
nature nnd n taste Air improvement, and theit vir¬ 
tue as well as their happiness is almost a necessary 
consequence.—Ladies’ Magazine. 


For the Traveller. 
I SEE THE STAR. 

I see the star I long have lov’d— 

A spirit slumbering in the track 
That glows like fire, and burns aback 
From where the day-god’s reddening wheels 
{Slimmer and glitter, and the heels 
Of mad coursers trampling tread 
The shifting clouds to mist; each head 
Is toss’d aloft, and vapory breath 
Streams from their nostrils; underneath 
The Jash, they pant, as if a scourge 
Of scorpions did goad and urge— 

Thus snorting down ill* horizon's verge. 

t see the Star—like the pure light 
That lives in woman’s kindling eye, - 
When .spirits liaJo’d with delight 
Are whispering to her virgin breast, 

And nestling in her soul, caress’d 
With trembling beauty, lie. 

I see the Star. The long hour’d night 
My Mother died, l stood to weep 
By her still couch j a line-like light, 

Cileam’d on the drapery of the dead, 

And lay upon the shrouded head 

Of her who slept her dreamless sleep. 
’Twas like a spirit’s smile—I turn’d 
As now tli3' beauty, sweet one, burn’d. 
Again—-a Sister left ns, thou 
Look’d on her wedding with the grave, 

As doth the mom on melting wave, 

As on my fact thou’rt looking now. 


And I have deem’d thee, bright ey’d one, 

Some sinless spirit, having run 
Its destin’d course below, with w’ing 
Pois’d for the sky. stops, lingering 

In doubt—the smile drinking the tear— 

To trace along eternity its birth— 

Or stay with long-lov’d sisters here— 

Its thougliion heaven, itseye upon the earth. C. 


Lauc.habi.k sketch. —A correspondent of this 
New York Journal travelling in Italy, gives the 
following ludicrous account of an incident on the 
road to Venice, and the humorous punishment of tl 
knavish vetturino. It is impossible to read it with¬ 
out laughing. 

As wx* approached Venire, there was n manifest 
imptovement in the civilities of our vetnirino. He 
bad before his mind's eye that unsettled, fluctuating 
sum, the buovn mnvo, or the compliment, above 
hire,—the reward for the civilities that w-ere not 
included in the strict discharges of his duties. As 
he had omitted to perform some of these requisites 
for a satisfactory buonomano. for the Inst four days, 
he now endeavored to crowd as many ns he could 
into the last two hours. We gave him however, a 
satisfactory sum, five dollars in all. for we consi¬ 
dered that he had afforded us much ailiusement. 
The Sartore was in an especial manner successful 
iri concealing a small needle in a seem of the sad¬ 
dle, with the point upwards, nnd many was the 
bounce the vetturino made when his horse was on a 
hard trot. lie took off the saddle fora striet exa¬ 
mination into the mystery of such punctuation, but 
found not tlie needle, and suspected not the Causa. 

( cannot suppose otherw ise than that n small sur¬ 
face ol his hide was punctured as well, that is, as 
ill. ns the tailor’s lore finger. 

The friar himself essayed n joke—in which lie 
certainly did not excel—by scattering snuff under 
tiie rim of the coachniap*s hat—and w hen there 
was a sneeze, the son of the church would go into 
convulsions of delight. Certainly the manners of 
the wight who carried us, were not such, that we 
felt much nfflu-led when he underwent a trifling 
mishap. At Padua he lost his old w hip, nnd his 
horses were of n cast to take an unfair advantage! 
of his misfortune. We touched him gently on the 
score of a small allowance, if he should arrive late 
at Fiisina. The ostler agreed,to find his whip by 
his return, and wo promised a new one, on condi¬ 
tion that he would put himself in posture and re¬ 
ceive one cut with it from each passenger. After 
a struggle between the inner and outward man, ho 
assented to do, or suffer it, beyond the. gates. Ilia 
pantaloons were of leather, and as tight tis his skin. 
The Jew gave the fiist lash, and he laid on as 
though he hated him. 1 had prescribed the pos¬ 
ture, hut at the tingling of the lash, he started out 
of position, and jumped upwards llireo feet—an a- 
gility of which I had not supposed him capable. 

The tailor operated next, and he placed the in¬ 
strument on the part for which it was intended, 
with the dexterity of one who was an adept, in 
taking measures. The Vetturino by grinding hi* 
teeth, bore it without hopping, nnd with the air of 
am*n who has got through the difficulties. 

The friar was the third flogger, but he wns so 
overcome with laughter, that his lash was thrown 
away upon the jackboots. Jehu’s eyes began to 
glisten—hut I soon set him in a becoming gravity. 
Resolving not to waste my rights, I practised'a 
dozen lashes upon a rock, every one .of which 
struck terror into the culprit. At Inst, after having 
sufficiently flogged his imagination, I directed a cut 
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to a more sensitive part, and though in boots of 25 tegrity, refused to discharge. Even after this, in 
pound weight, he danced as though he had been all his subsequent affairs, when appropriations were 
bitten by a tarantula. I then delivered to him his withheld and his commissions rescinded, and in 
whip, with tears in his eyes, and he received it in consequence of his irascibility and rashness, diffi- 
the same iachrymose manner. It was apparently cullies occurred between him and superior officers, 
somti' satisfaction to. Him to retaliate upon his lie seemed driven to desperation and bitterly sought 
horse, which went at a round rate, though ever revenge for what he termed the ingratitude of his 
and apon, with a condoling air, he put his hand country! There is no doubt his claims were pro- 
behind, where there were three seams on the our- crastinatcd too long, and an undue prejudice, al- 
face of the leathern garments. lowed to be exerted against him, from his impetu- 

___ osity of character, so that he became embittered 

in his feelings toward every body, and allowed hia 
Benedict Arnold —Was born in Norwich, Cl. chafed spirit to seize upon the earliest opportunity 
in 1740. His father was a man of suspicious in- to glut itself with revenge! 

tegrity, and after a successful mercantile life, he After tire British evacuated Philadelphia, Ar- 
became intemperate^ lost his property and was re- nold was given command of that city, and soon af- 
duced in character to a miserable man. It is pre- ter married an accomplished, beautiful daughter of 
sumed the conduct of the father had a pernicious Judge Shippen. The Judge was a Tory, and his 
effect upon the son, his example being so bad, un- daughter had been on terms of intimacy with the 
able as he was, to exert any suitable parental re- British officers, and among them, Andre. After 
slraint, or moral influence upon young Arnold. this period, she continued to cultivate so desirable 
At an early age he was put under the care of a an acquaintance; and in this way it was that Ar- 
druggist in Norwich, and thus early he exhibited nold was introduced to his future victim. While 
an innate love of mischief, an obduracy of heart, in Philadelphia, Arnold lived in the mostextrava- 
and a disposition to indulge in the most wanton gant style, and was goaded to desperation by cried* 
cruelty. He delighted to maim young birds within iuirs. complaining unceasingly because Congress 
„ hearing of their mothers, and to scatter broken vvouid not grant him such money and reimburse- 
glass where the school children might cut their ments as he stipulated. It was at this period of 
feet. As an evidence of his daring and fearless his life that he formed the atrocious design of be- 
character, he delighted to mount a great water- traying his country. He continued a clandestine 
wheel and astonish people by going under and a- correspondence with Andre, who was on board the 
bove the Watet with it while in motion. After Biitish fleet with Sir Henry Clinton, under the as- 
serving his apprenticeship at Norwich, where he slimed name of Gustavus, for nearly 16 months be- 
obtained the reputation of a turbulent and unprin- fore the train was completed, and in the mean lime, 
cipled fellow, lie removed to New-Haven and be- solicited and obtained the command of West Point, 
gan business as a druggist. Afterward he engaged The details of the detection and execution of All- 
in trade with the West Indies, where he fought a dre, are too familiar now to need recapitulation, 
duel, but his speculations were bad and he return- Respecting Arnold, he was at breakfast at his 
ed to New-Haven bankrupt and again began bu6i- own table, when a letter was handed him from be* 
ness. low, announcing the apprehension of Andre, and 

In 1775, the news of the battle of Lexington the disclosure of bis character as a Spy! His self* 
reached New-Haven. Arnold was Captain of a command at the moment was wonderful, for he 
company, and having assembled his troops on the knew his own fate was irrevocably seated. He 
Green, he harangued them in an exciting manner, ordered a horse saddled, told his officers important 
and asked for volunteers to march with him to business required his absence, entered^Mrs. Ar- 
Cambridge. About sixty joined him, and when nold’s chamber and informed her Ins life depended 
the selectmen refused them arms from the Maga- upon being able to reach the enemy’s lines in safe- 
zinc, he resolutely declared he would burst it open. ty. That they must part, perhaps, forever!— 
This threat induced compliance, and he and his lit- Struck with horror at the intelligence, she swtoon- 
tle band early joined the American army. Soon ed away, and in that condition he left her. He 
after his arrival, the subject of invading Ticonde- mounted his horse, gained the river, and in a few 
roga and Crown Point was agitated, und Arnold minutes more was on board the British frigate Vul¬ 
vas appointed Colonel. Some difference between lure. Shortly afterward, Washington was appris- 
liim and Colonel Ethan Allen took place as to pre- ed of the transaction by the arrival of aVi express 
taedency of command in investing those fortresses, containing the papers found upon Andre, disclos- 
but Arnold with chagrin and much ill grace was! ing the plot, and he then learned that Arnold had 
compelled to yield his claim. He persisted, how-| been absfent from the Point some hours. He ex- 
ever, on entering Ticonderoga, when it surrender- hibited his accustomed calmness, and apprehen- 
ed, sword in hand, at the side of the commander, sively said to Lafayette, when communicating the 
He was impetuous and ardent, and in contests on villainy, * Whom can ice trust now f* Washington 
Lake Champlain and other places, there was no immediately called upon Mrs. Arnold, and found 
bounds to liis courage* seeking the hottest qf the her frantic with distress and upon the borders of 
fight and contending with the ferocity of a tiger, distraction, alternately weeping bitterly and up- 
Subsequent to this we find him heading the ex- braiding him as intent upon destroying her bus- 
pedition through the wilderness of Maine to Q,ue- band. She soon after joined him on board the Vul- 
oec—an enterprise coupled with hardships and suf- ture. 

ferings which no one could have contemplated on- Arnold had a commission in the British army 
ly as an incredible, mod scheme, but Arnold. In and six thousand three hundred pounds paid him, 
1777, he was superceded in command, an event ill- the original stipulation for his treason. Afterward 
calculated to produce contentment in such a hot he acted in the moslliostile and vindictive manner 
and passionate mind. He soon hegnq to complain against his country. He descended with a fleet 
of the ingratitude, of his country, and his accounts, upon Groton and New-London and* ravaged and 
which were laid before Congress, they delayed to burnt those places, almost within sight «£nis con- 
examine, and in a manner reflecting upon his in- nelions and his early home ! Every measure was 
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attempted to get possession of his person by the 
Ameneans, and the general order was in case of 
success, to have him put to immediate execution. 
He sailed for England in 1781, and subsequently 
sunk into such contempt and obscurity, that little 
is known of him. After the war was terminated, 
he lived in St. John's, New-Brunswick, and traded 
extensively with the West Indies, when he return¬ 
ed to England, and died in 1801, aged 61 years.— 
Benedict Arnold was unquestionably a man of 
great physical courage and undaunted intrepidity 
of character. He knew no such emotion as fear, 
but yet was deficient in cool judgment, and could 
endure nothing like rebuke or opposition from any 
man. Rashness and impetuosity were pre-emi¬ 
nent in him, and the intemperate character of tlse 
father early matured the moral obliquity of princi¬ 
ple, and strengthened the natural turpitude of con¬ 
duct in the son. The fate of Major Andre was 
lamented by all, and his memory is revered even 
by those he sought, according to the practices of 
war, to destroy. The name of Benedict Arnold 
ever will be execrated in both hemispheres. j 


A SCENE FROM THE DELUGE. —Now Only the 
highest summit peeped out of the waters. Semin, 
a noble youth, to whom the fairest of maids had 
sworn eternal truth, had landed his beloved Zcmi- 
ra on this pinnacle. Alone, for all the rest had 
been swept off by the flood, they stood in the howl¬ 
ing storm wind. The waves broke upon them, the 
thunder bellowed above them, and below roars a 
swelling ocean. Gloomy was the darkness around, 
unless when lightning illuminated the dismal 
scene. Every cloud threatened destruction from 
its dark brow, and every wave rolled carcasses 
along and seemed yawning fora further prey.— 
Zemira pressed her lover to her trembling heart. 
Tears mingled with the rain drops which trickled 
down her pale cheeks. She spoke with a falter¬ 
ing voice. “There is no hope of safety more.— 
My beloved Semin, we are on all sides surrounded 
with lowering death. O desolation ! O woe !— 
You may see it come near and nearer, the death 
which awaits us. Which of these billows is to 
submerge us. Hold me in thy cold and shivering 
arms, my beloved ! Soon shall I, soon shall thou, 
be no more. Swept into the universal whirlpool 
of destruction. Now, my God, what a wave ap¬ 
proaches ! it glitters in the lightning—it passes 
over us.” She spoke, and sank powerless on Se¬ 
min. 

* * « * * 

“O God of judgment,” she exclaimed, “is there 
no safety, no pity for us ? How the waves rush, 
the thunders roar, and the voice of winds tell of 
this unatonable vengeance. O God, our years have 
passed in innocence. Thou, my Semin, was the 
most victorious of youths. Wo to me ! thou hast 
adorned my being with a thousand joys; but they 
are fled, they are gone forever. And thou, who 
gavest me my life, thou too, hast been torn from 
my side, and my tortured sight had to behold thee 
lifting up thy head above the waters, and thy arms, 
for the last time, as if to bless me. All are swal 
lowed up : Yet Semin, Semin, this lonely and for¬ 
saken world would be a paradise to me with thee 
still by my side. Oh God, our years have been 
passed in innocence ; is there no pity for the blame¬ 
less—no salvation ! What says my tormented 
heart? God pardon me ! We arc dying. What 
is human innocence before thee.” 

Thn youth held his beloved, who shivered in the 


stormed wind, and spake : “Yes, my beloved, all 
life is washed off from the earth ; no mortal now 
howls amid the roaring of this desolation. My be¬ 
loved Zemira, the coming instant is our last Yes, 
they ore fled ! all the hopes of our life ; that holy 
moment when we vowed to each other inviolable 
constancy, we have in vain exulted in ; we are dy¬ 
ing. But let us not, like outcats, pine over a com¬ 
mon lot. What is the longest life,and the joyful- 
est, but a dew-drop which hangs to-day on the 
rock and to-morrow fulls into the ocean. Lift up 
thy courage. Beyond this life there is a bliss and 
eternity. Let us not tremble to cross the narrow 
sea. 

* * * * * 

Courage and joy arose in the soul ofZemira, and 
embellished her countenance. She lifted her 
hands amid the teniptest, and said : “Yes, I feel 
these great and mighty truths. Ye are but gone 
before, 'my beloved ones, who were lately torn 
from me; we, too, are coming; we soon shall meet 
again. See, my beloved, death is coming nearer, 
on this rising, stifling blackness of the wave. O 
Semin, embrace me ; leave me not, the wave lifts 
me, I float.’ 

“I embrace thee, Zemira,” said the youth. “I 
embrace thee, death, with welcome.” 

So they spake; while the flood swept them a- 
way in each other’s arms.— From the German. 


BEAUTY AND LOVELINESS. 

He looked on the chiselled form and face, 

And the roseate blush beguiling, 

And the arch of the eye-brow’s pencilled trace. 
And the lip in moisture smiling. 

He looked on the raven curls that fell 
O’er the brow of Parian whiteness, 

And the silken lash that softened the spell 
Of the eye that swam in brightness. 

He looked on the slender hand that shone, 
Where the sparkle of gems abounded, 

Like the star of eve on her vesper throne, 

By the pearls of the sky surrounded. 

He looked on the arm, as in floating grace, 

It waved o’er the chords entrancing, 

And the feathery foot, as it marked each trace 
Of the melody in dancing. 

He looked on all these, while links of gold 
With the silken chains were blended} 

And yet in his bosom calm and cold, 

No wave of the soul ascended. 

No rapture glowed in his tranquil gaze, 

The tremulous thought revealing; 

He looked for the light of soul in the face. 

And saw not a ray o’er it stealing. 


Old gentlemen of a certain age. —We find 
the following in the New York Mirror, purporting 
to be from “ The New Pilgrim’s Progress,” a work 
now in the press from Paulding. We hasten to 
commend this advice to those for whom it is in¬ 
tended—only remarking that as many and forcible 
reasons could be given why young ladies of a cer¬ 
tain age should reject a class of lovers, too numer¬ 
ous to mention, in the months specified below._ 

“Very old single gentlemen of a certain age should 
be careful how they marry in the month of Janua¬ 
ry, for reasons which shall be nameless; or in 
February, for reasons which will readily present 
themselves; or in March, for reasons we do not 
think proper to specify; or in April, for reasons 
best known by ourselves; or in May, for reasons 
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the sheriff and f, instinctively assumed the atti¬ 
tude of prayer at the same moment. Moya’s ‘own 
boy 1 never even mounted tho steps of the execu¬ 
tion room. We were first stalled, while we all 
knelt, as it afterwards proved—by her shrieks at 
the outer gates; she had escaped from the re¬ 
straints of her family, and had come to the jail, in¬ 
sisting on being married to him '‘with the rope it¬ 
self round his neck, to live a widow for him forj 
ever**—and next there was a glorious shout from 
the multitude on the rural heights before the pris¬ 
on, and my one ceasless idea of our attorney, with 
a white handkerchief streaming through the win¬ 
dow of his post chaise, was realized, though every 
one saw it but 1. And Moya, self-transported for 
life, went to Van Dieman’s land, some weeks af¬ 
terwards, a happy and contented wife, her family 
having yielded to her wishes at the instance ot 
more udvocates than herself, and pat some money 
in her purse also. 


For the Traveller, 
THE BLIND BOY. 

BY O. W. W. 

A Vision of the Future came, 

Like sunlight, o’er my path ; 

Or like a pure and sinless dream, 

Which sometimes with a sunny gleam 
Steals on the darker Earth. 

Unto my mind a holier thought, 

A higher range was given ; 

And O! the spells the world hath wrought 
Around me—were with sadness fraught, 
They seemed so far from Heaven ! 

My Vision was a pensive Child, 

His forehead calmly leaning 
Upon a snowy hand; and mild 
His spirit seemed, and uudefiled— 

His face was lit with meaning ; 

’Twas bright, although no outward ray 
Could bless the ripene'd Mind, 

Or light the Wanderer on his way, 

The little while he had to stay— 

For he, alas, was blind! 

Yet think not that his heart was low, 

Or clouded were his dreams; 

For God cau send his peace below, 

And, o’er the chastened spirit, throw 
Its bright, unfading beams. 

And O ! it moved my heart wilh joy, 

That he should comprehend 
The Love which is without alloy, 

This Truth which Time can ne’er destroy— 
God is the young child’s Friend! 

Love dwelt within his tender heart, 

For he had never learned 
To kneel before the shrine of Art, 

Or waste the spirit’s better part, 

Where Error’s lamp hath burned. 

His love was for each thing which God 
In sunny smiles hath drest, 

The music of a happy bird— 

A flower—a voice of gladness—stirred 
Hjs heart—and be was blessed. 

One gentle wish his bosom moved, 

One Hope indulged, though late— 

To meet the One whom he had loved, 

The little one whom he had proved 
A kind and welcome mate ! 

They met—and though the world may give 
Some thoughts of gladder bliss— 

My heart can ne’er again receive 
A dream more innocent—or weave 
A sweeter scene than this! 


Such was my Vision ; and to me 
It seemed as God had placed 
Before me, for my heart to see 
A holv love and purity, 

Which Time had not defaced. 

Such was my Vision ; and through all 
The bliss of Life’s career, 

My Heart, in silence, will recal 
That scene, whose sweetness could enthral 
My spirit with a tear ! 


Journey to mount binai. —The last two chap¬ 
ters of Major Felix’s account of a journey to 
Mount Sinai were rend. The convent on the 
mount was founded by Justinian, who endowed if 
with the whole peninsula of Sinai. When Ma¬ 
homet was spreading his religion with fire and 
sword over the cast, he is said to have spared this 
convent in gratitude for an opportune supply of wa¬ 
ter and provisions ; and (ns the monks assert) gave 
them a firman, written by Ali, which confirmed 
to their order Justinian’s grant of the Peninsula.— 
Not being able to write, Justinian spread ink over 
his hand, and laid it on the paper as his signature. 
This firman was sent to Constantinople, where 
Sultan Selim collected all the relics ofthe prophet; 
and the monks received another to the same effect, 
which, they sny, is now at Cairo. It appears the 
monks of the convent are very ill used by the 
Arabs. The gardens are spacious and highly cul¬ 
tivated ; vines are trained on trellises, and form 
shady walks. The apples and pears are excellent, 
and are sent to Cairo; melons, apricots, pomegran¬ 
ates, almonds, and mulberries are in great number; 
so also oranges and lemons. There is a Greek 
church on the mount, which glitters with the gol¬ 
den portraits of saints and worthies. The floor is 
of mosaic gold; and the hands ond skull of St 
Catharine, to whom It is dedicated, are carefully 
preserved ; but the great object of interest, “the 
Holy of Holies,” is.the spot where tiadition has 
placed the burning bush, amt over which a small 
chapel has been erected. This bush is called Se- 
neh, w hich means a thorny shrub, and may be the 
species of accacia called lens by the Arabs, of 
which there are many in the desert. The word 
Sinai is probably derived fVom Seneh ; and as the 
Lord says to Moses, “Put off thy shoes from off 
thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is ho¬ 
ly ground,” this custom is strictly enforced by the 
monks; and the Major and his party entered the 
small chapel barefoot. Horeb ond Sinai form bat 
one mountain ; and this is the reason that they are 
frequently confounded in Scripture. A chapel 
has been built over the cave which the prophet 
Elijah is supposed to have occupied during the 
forty days he was miraculously supplied with food. 
Mass is sometimes said, and pilgrims perform their 
devotions in it! The author compared the account 
of Moses with the present aspect ofthe mountain, 
and observes, he and his party had the satisfaction 
of reflecting, that the features of the country could 
not have changed since the advent of the Israel¬ 
ites; for, though the general face of nature is ever 
varying, and destruction or decay effaces the works 
of man, the firm and lonely desert, and the granite 
mountain, remain the same throughout time,—un¬ 
disturbed, unshgken. Leaving Mount Sinai, the 
summit of which the author reached, and proceed¬ 
ing northward, he came to Saraheit-el-Khadan, 
where, on a small plain, he found a number of 
sandstone tablets, from five to eight ftet in height, 
three feet in width, and two in thickness. The 
greater number was enclosed by a wall, parts of 
which remained, but some stood on mounts out- 
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side the wall; within were several small chapels, 
erected at different periods, one of which had col¬ 
umns. The tablets were covered on all sides with 
hieroglyphics; were erected by different kings; 
and they recorded some event that had occurred 
in a particular year in their reigns. The enclosure 
had certainly the appearance of a burying ground ; 
but the monuments were not sepulchral, nor was 
there the slightest reference to the well known 
forms which are found on every tomb and on ev¬ 
ery mummy-case. They appeared to be memori¬ 
als, not of victories or national events, but of some 
private act of the Pharaohs, who set them up.— 
Proceedings of the Geographical Society. 


Flight and feathers of birds. —All birds 
are covered with feathers, and they are the only 
animals which, properly speaking, are so. These 
feathers are of two sorts,—feathers for clothing, to 
protect the animal from the vicissitudes of the 
weather, and feathers for flight. Both of these are 
beautifully modified, so as to suit the different hab¬ 
its of the several species, and adapt them to the 
climates and the elements in which they find their 
food. Some other animnh, ns for instance tiie le- 
pidopterous insects—the butterflies and the moths 
have a coat of feathers, or rather of fringed or feath¬ 
ery scales; but these are few or none of the charac¬ 
ters of true feathers, and in no case, except that of 
birds, are feathers the instruments of flight. But 
still we can, in the imperfect feathers of the lepi- 
doplera, discover one of the uses of feathers in 
birds better than we can perhaps do in the feathers 
themselves, as in them it is conjoined with other 
uses. The study of one animal often assists us in 
acquiring a knowledge ofanother, especially when 
the one contains a single part of that w hich the 
living animal, which is far more satisfactory than 
any we could obtain by the direction of a dead one ; 
for we can, in the one case, actually see the part of 
the organ in action, whereas in the other we can on¬ 
ly infer or guess at the way in which it acts. Now, 
every one must have noticed, that bees, flies, and 
all other insects which have membranous or naked 
wings, must keep those wings constantly in rapid 
motion while they fly. The motion is often so 
rapid that the wings cannot be seen, any further 
than by a sort of tremulous motion in the air; and 
the action of the wing produces all that humming 
and buzzing among flying insects which makee the 
summer airso lively : for insects do not breathe by 
the mouth, and have no organ of voice of any des¬ 
cription. The action of those naked wings upon 
the air must be very considerable ; because when 
a common bluebottle-fly {musca vomitora ) alights 
on the window, and marches along une of the dus¬ 
ty bars of the frame, winnowing the air with its 
wings, in a vain attempt to escape through the 
glass, it stirs the dust more in proportion titan a 
coach and six driving rapidly along a dry road on a 
hot summer’s day. Insects with wings of this des¬ 
cription cannot hover , or lean on the air with still 
and expanded wing. But the lepidoptera, espe¬ 
cially the buterflies, do hover about, and resl-on 
the air, and wheel in various directions, with very 
little apparent motion of the wings ; and when 
they do move them, it is done much more slowly 
than the motion of the naked wing, in proportion 
to the rate of progressive motion. These lepidop- 
terous wings also move in silence, or when they 
are brought into such rapid action as to produce a 
sort of noise, it is a low and muffled rustle, and does 
not ling out, so that tho largest butterfly or moth 


gets along much more silent than the gnat. We I 
inay add as a further instance of the same kind, that I 
the bats when they fly are always obliged to winnow | 

the air with their flying membranes, something in J 
the same way as naked winged insects Ho, tho* the 
flight of hats, unless when they are agitated is com¬ 
paratively noiseless. So also those reptiles which j 
fly by means ofmembranous appendages are obliged 
|to flutter these very much in proportion to the rate | 
of their progressive motion. Now the difference 
'of action in these two textures of wings in the oth- 
[er classes of animals, shows us the advantage which , 
birds derive from their feathery covering and feath¬ 
ery organs of flight. These feathers, even the mi¬ 
nutest fibre on the plumes or wehs, are tabular, 
consistingof only a thin film of solid matter, filled 
with air within, though strengthened by partitions 
of cellular substance, more or *ess close together, 
accordingto the strain which the feathers have to 
hear. From the mode in which the feathers and 
all their parts are laid upon the bird, it presents a 
ismooth surface upwards and forwards, so that the 
animal can move in either of theso directions with 
very little resistance from the friction of the air.— 
When it moves in either of them the tesistance of 
friction does not increase so rapidly as the rate of 
motion ; because the pressure smoothes the feathers, 
and causes the air to take less hold of them. This 
property, which arises in part from the texture of 
the upper surface of the feathers, but chiefly from 
the way in which they are formed and placed, is of 
equal service to birds when they must perch or 
otherwise remain at rest so as to abide the blast, as 
when they fly exposed to it. Perching or flying, 
when a bird is in the wind it always faces the cur¬ 
rent, and thus offers the least resistance both by its 
form and its feathers. When, however, the feath¬ 
ers are taken in the opposite directions, they offer 
as much increase of resistance as they offer dimin¬ 
ution when they are taken above or in front. The 
wings are always more or less hollow on the under 
sides, and they take hold of the air by millions of 
fibres, so that a bird with its flying feathers on the 
stretch, would fall much more slowly than one 
would suppose from the difference between its spe¬ 
cific gravity & that of the air. The resistance which 
nil the feathers on the body of the bird offer to mo¬ 
tion backwards is still greater ; and it increases 
with the force which tenda to move the animal in 
that direction. The instant that it begins to be 
driven backwards, t£> that a current against its bo¬ 
dy is produced, the points of the feathers rise and 
take the wind with so many fibres, that the resist¬ 
ance is very similar to that made by a scaly fish, 
when one attempts to draw one of these by the 
tail; and every one who has angled and accidently 
caught even a small trout in that way, knows 
that an ounce weight is as difficult to land when 
so hooked, as a pound weight is when hooked by 
the head. But the feathers of birds rise much 
more in proportion than the free edges of the scales 
upon any fish, and they are every way as well 
formed for “holding on” in the air,as those are for 
holding on in the water. Thus the bird maybe 
said to resist motion backwards in the air, by 
throwing out the point of each feather like the 
“fluke” of an anchor.— Mudie’j Natural History 
of Birds . 


The last errand of the bald eagle —[The 
following is one of the numerous eloquent and in¬ 
teresting passages which we marked, in perusing 
Mr. Hoffman’s Winter in the West, for future in¬ 
sertion in these columns.] 
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The tribe of-‘The Bald Eagle” had been long I 
at peace with the whites. The aged sagamore had I 
acquired their language, and become familiar with 
their manners. He was a frequent visitor at the 
fort erected at the mouth of the Kenawha; and 
the soldiers’ children would sit upon the blanket 
of the kind old Indian, while he fitted the arrows 
of reed to their mimic bows for them, and be¬ 
guiled the sunny hours with sbme ancient legend 
of his people ; traditions of their fabulous battles 
with the ull-devouring Gitche-pezheke, and would 
make young eyes dilate with wonder ; and fearful 
tales ofmurdered chieftains, who, when the baish 
kwa (night hawk) flitted through the wood, and ! 
the bright loot-prints gleamed along the Path ot 
Ghosts, would stalk round the lodges of their kin¬ 
dred, and whisper the story of their fate to the tar¬ 
dy avengers of blood within. Often, at noontide, 
or when the ruddy hues of sunset were softened on 
the bosom of the broad Ohio, his bark canoe would 
be seen skimming the river, towards the fort, 
while the urchins ran down to meet the harmless 
old man, and supplied him with sweetmeats and 
tobacco, in return for the trifling presents he would 
bring them from his forest home—baskets of the 
flexile and delicate-hued birch, pouches of the va¬ 
riegated and platted porcupine quills, and fillets 
woven by the daughters of the chief, from the flam¬ 
ing feathers of the moninggwuma. Twilight 
would come, and the whippoorwill commence his 
evening call from the hill side, while the garrulous 
ancient still lingered with his boyish playmates : 
but night again would find his frail shallop drifting 
down the stream, while ever and anon, the chief 
would pause as he applied his paddle to return the 
salute of some friendly pioneer, who, in the exist¬ 
ing peace upon the border, had ventured to place 
his cabin on the shore. 

Many months had passed away, and still with 
each returning week the children watched for 
their swarthy visiter ; and never failed at least to 
see his paddle flashing behind some green promon¬ 
tory, and soon impelling its light canoe upon the 
beach beside them. But at length the chieftain 
came no more *, the little gifls which 'they had 
prepared lost their novelty, and they longed in vain 
for the old Delaware to string their bows anew, or 
to bring them plums from the island, and the rich 
fruit of the pawpaw from over the river ; and still 
the Bald Eagle came not. The white hunters 
could tell nothing of him, and the few settlers a- 
long the stream declared they had last seen him 
floating safely past their cabins, with pipe in mouth 
as usual, and wending his way to the village of his 
tribe far down the river ; but the neighboring In¬ 
dians no longer brought them venison and wild- 
honey from the wood, their otter-traps had been 
withdrawn from the cane-brake, and the light of 
their torches was no more 6een upon the river, 
guiding them in the favorite sport of spearing the 
hsh that teem in its waters. 

The garrison was not dismayed at the ominous 
silence : yet the sudden cessation of all intercourse 
between themselves and the Indians threw a 
gloom over their little community. There was 
one among their number, who could have unrav¬ 
elled the mystery; it was one who, like the mur¬ 
derer of Logan’s family, had forged at least one 
link in the monstrous chain of injury which was 
at this moment knitting the neighboring tribes in 
bitter hostility to the whites—it was the assas- I 
sin of The Bald Eagle. This man, as it afterward 
appeared, had suffered from the Indians in former 
years, and in compliance with a vow of vengeance 


against the whole race,he had waylaid the friend- 
ly Delaware on his lonely voyage down the river, 
and murdered him within a short distance of the 
fort. The superannuated warrior could make but 
feeble resiiance against the athletic and implaca¬ 
ble back-woodsman. The fated savage pleaded 
vainly for a moment, in which to sing his death- 
song, but the heart of the indian-hater was steeled 
against the appeal, and the atrocious violence was 
consummated with equal secrecy and despatch. 

But the blood of the victim was yet to cry from 
the ground. 

hurried it on the voyage for which it was fearful¬ 
ly freighted. The settlers on the river’s side re¬ 
cognized the well known and accustomed form of 
him that steered it, and dreaming not of the fate 
that had overtaken its master, they saluted him, as 
usual, from the shore ; but when they hailed, no 
friendly whoop replied to the call; they beckoned, 
but the grim boatman heeded not; the shallop still 
went on, for the hand that guided Kept it steadily 
on its way. The wild deer, drinking from the 
wave, started at the shadow, as it glided before 
him ; the raven snuffed the tainted form, and hov¬ 
ered above its head, yet dared not to alight beside 
that motionless and stern voyager. And still that 
bark kept on. But now it has neared the home 
of the murdered sagamore ; and, like a steed that 
knows the dwelling of its master, seems to be 
making unerringly for that green headland where 
the friends of the sachem are waiting the wonted 
hour ofhis return. 

What more is there to add ?—the dumb messen¬ 
ger fulfilled his mission. The neighboring bande 
at once dug up the tomahawk, and runneis were 
instantly despatched to the remoter tribes; the 
bloody war-belt passed like lightning along the 
border; the peaceful Mingoes bud wrongs of their 
own to avenge, and needed not to read its mystic 
wampum, but the red handled hatchet was shaken 
alike among the deep forests of Ohio, on the sun¬ 
ny prairies of Illinois, and in the dark glens of 
Pennsylvania ; while the thousand lakes of York, 
the warlike bands that hunted those ehrystal waters 
clutched with eagerness the fearful emblem. 

The allotted days of fasting had passed by for 
the friends of the murdered Delaware ; the black 
hue of mourning was washed from their indignant 
brows ; and ere the crimson die ofbattle had dried 
upon their cheeks the hanks of the Ohio resounded 
with the war-whoop ; while the burning of their 
cabins, and the massacre of their neighbors gave 
the terrified settlers the first intimation of the foul 
murder of the Kenhawa. 

The horrors of the war of retaliation thus com¬ 
menced, continued to rage until Lord Dunmore’s 
expedition put a period to the strife; and the dwel¬ 
lers on the shore that was coasted by the dead 
boatman, would long after shudder when they re- 
membeied The last errand of the Bald Eagle . 


Rack renting. —Rent, in Ireland, is most com¬ 
monly all that can be scraped together by the far¬ 
mer, after paying the expense of labor, and seed, 
and bare subsistence. Wherever an increased 
profit is possible, rent is increased in proportion ; 
and if we find, in any district, advantages which 
would seem to bear peculiarly on the favorable 
condition of the farmer,—such ns good rctods, nav¬ 
igable communication, or abundance of cheap ma¬ 
nure, we do not find the farmers in a better condi¬ 
tion ; we only find, that higher rents are paid to 
the landlord. I fear, that so long as this disposition 
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exists, improvement in public works would tend 
•more to the benefit of the landlord than the ten¬ 
ant. It is little source of congratulation to the trav¬ 
eller in Ireland, that he secs the pigs about the 
miserable cabin, by the road side^-or that ho sees 
within the cabin, a wheel going, or a loom spin¬ 
ning ; because these are only so many evidences of 
the difficulty of paying rent, and only so many 
sources of paying it. There are exceptions no 
•doubt; and where the linen trade exists, which is 
inherently a profitable trade, the loom is frequent¬ 
ly the source of little comforts; but this is only 
'confined to certain districts. 


For the Traveller. 
THE JILTED. 

BY HARP OF THE HILLS. 

I’ll forget thee; why should sorrow 
Brood a moment o'er my heart ? 

Life’s rich lip will burn to-morrow, 

Melting Disappointment’s dart; 

The pang of parting may have griev'd me, 

It is past and conquerd now, 

And, as ere thy lips deceiv’d me, 

Is my heart, my lip, my brow. 

•I’ll forget thee ; Pleasure smiling, 

Whispers as she us’d before, 

Thine image from my heart beguiling, 

Bids me dream of thee no more; 

Young Hope, that o’er my spirit stealing, 
Laughs at baffled love’s false fear, 

While Pride, his lion-eye revealing, 

Stamps the ground that drank the tear. 

I’ll forget thee, haughty maiden, 

As the wheel spurns off the dust, 

As the sword with carnage laden, 

Scorns that it in peace could rust; 

<50 thy way, I’ll not deride thee, 

Synonim of fickleness! 

Thy heart’s another’s, luck betide the#! 
Panting m his warm caress. 

Til forget thee ; Falsehood rusted 
Thy young soul to shame and death, 

Not my love, false tongues were trusted, 

Not my voice, but Slander’s breath 3 
I had deem’d thee, girl, true hearted, 

And thou wastand had been now, 

Had not Error’s foul hand parted 
f Thy bright locks and kiss’d thy brow. 

I’ll forget thee ; yet Pity, stealing 
Round my heart, like thy first song, 

Bids, forget each bitter feeling, 

And believe thee led awrong; 

•Says, Affection’s hand should screen us, 
Since thou wastnot evil all, 

And we, woe’s cup should share between us, 
Thou the wormwood, I the gall. 


THE TALISMAN: 

AN ADVENTURE IN SPAIN. 

A few leagues from the celebrated city of Bar¬ 
celona is a small village, called Puebla Carmona. 
It stands at the base of a lofty and singularly shaped 
mountain, the Sierra de Montserrat. The inhabi¬ 
tants are chiefly the proprietors of the adjoining 
vineyards, and their luborers; hence, the houses 
and cottages are neater, and present to an English 
eye an appearance of comfort not very usual out 
of the large towns in Spain. During my wander¬ 
ing in Catalonia a few years since, I took up my 
abode in this village, with the intention of making 
it my bead-quarters for a time, and effecting some 
excursions in the neighborhood, particularly to the 
ornamental caverns known as Las Hermitas (the 


Hermitages), which I understood to be situated at 
a very considerable elevation, and inhabited by 
some poor monks. I found but one public bouse 
in Carinnna,nnd it is dignified by the title of Fon¬ 
da Cafnlaria (the Catalan Inn). The fdndtt can at 
all events boast of cleanliness, and I did rtot look 
for any luxury beyond that rare one in a Spanish 
Hotel. Nevertheless, there were more agrcmtns 
in it than 1 was at first prepared to expect.* I usu¬ 
ally sallied forth early in the morning, and passed 
the day in the Sierra. On my return in the after¬ 
noon from my mountain ramble, a well cooked 6lla 
podrida awaited mo, which 1 washed down with 
a bottle of a delicious red wine they called guar- 
nucha. The evening did not nfierwaids pass Heav¬ 
ily. The daughter of the innkeeper and vineyard 

proprietor, for he is both, Marguerite by name_a 

lively, olive-complexioned beauty, with a pair of 
sparkling intelligent black eyes, ojos hall adores , 
as I called them—would, after attending upon me 
at my meals, bring her guitar, and accompanying 
her voice with considerable skill, sing to me some 
<»f her national canciones , those romantic ballads 
of the times of the Moors, which are so little known 
out of Spain, although they contain much beauti¬ 
ful poetry and music. One of these was my espe¬ 
cial favorite,and always received an encore. The 
number of couplets amounted to more than twen¬ 
ty. It was a Moorish love tale, the adventures of 
the valiant Gazul and the beautiful Lindarabel.— 
With this and oilier songs, the time passed quick¬ 
ly enough. I found altogether so imJch amuse¬ 
ment, and I regained my health and spirits so rap¬ 
idly, that I was induced to extend my stay at Car¬ 
mona, and at length I determined to make a long¬ 
er excursion up the mountain than 1 had hitherto 
accomplished. I resolved to endeavor to reach the 
summit of Montserrat, and enjoy from thence the 
splendor of sunrise, which I had often heard de¬ 
scribed in flowing colors. Marguerita, however, 
used the most earnest persuasions to induce me to 
abandon the project. Although she allowed that 
my health had wonderfully improved* yet she in¬ 
sisted that I was not yet equal to the fatigue that I 
must undergo. But she more particularly dwelt 
upon the circumstance of the Sierra being the ren¬ 
dezvous of a formidable banditti, whose detach¬ 
ments were then robbing on the roads towards 
Franee. 11 was impossible, she averred, that I could 
avoid falling in with some of the band, when I 
should certainly be plundered, and perhaps view¬ 
ed and treated as a spy. I was, however, in an ob¬ 
stinate humor* and would not be scared from my 
purpose. Having made every arrangement for a 
pedestrian journey, I put into one pocket a few 
dollars, and into the other my small bright double 
barrelled pistol, which although in reality a very 
inefficacious weapon, I have known to cause the 

greatest alarm to even a well armed Spaniard._ 

They rarely use the pistol, but have an idea that 
it is the Englishman’s national weapon, and uner¬ 
ring in his hand. At this moment I remember me 
of an instance of this. 1 waa passing on foot thro* 
a street in a town in Andalusia, when a savage 
looking Spaniard rushed unexpectedly from a 
house, and nearly overthrew me, Instead of apol¬ 
ogy, he uttered some rude exclamation, and I look¬ 
ed at him, as I felt, indignant enough, adding a 
Spanish word of insult which 1 need, not here re¬ 
cord. My antagonist’s eyes flashed fire. ‘I have 
something to punish you insolent foreigners,’ paid 
he, drawing Ifom his side-pocket the formidable 
knife, which, altho* prohibited by law, every man 
carries in Spain, 
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near he could not overtake her till she entered the 
minister’s house by the back gate that led through 
the kirk-yard. David's eyes were opened ; he saw 
at once that the elejjant and genteel minister had 
seduced his sweetheart's affections ; and he now 
conceived that lie understood all her demeanour, 
and every thing she had said to iiim. So he rush¬ 
ed into the kitchen : thero were two servant girls 
in it, and he asked them, with a voice of fury, 
Where Phemie was? 

“Now, I must tell, that this parson had got a 
bad word with some young ladies, both married 
and unmarried ; and though for my part I never 
believed a word of it, yet the report spread, which 
weaned the parson’s congregation from him, all 
save a few gentlemen who came to dine at the 
manse every Sunday. David was perfectly enrag¬ 
ed ; for he perceived his road straight before iiim. 

“ ‘Where is Phemie?’ cried he. 

“‘What Phemie?’ said the one girl; ‘What 
Phemie ?’ said the other. 

“‘Why Phemie Hewit,’ cried he, fiercely. ‘I 
know how matters are going on ; so you need not 
make any of your confounded pretences of igno¬ 
rance to me. 1 followed her in here this minute ; 
so toll me instantly where she is, or bring your 
master to answer to me.’ 

“‘Phemie Hewit!, said the one girl; ‘Phemie 
Hewit!’ said the other. And with that one of 
them (Sarah Robson) ran ben to the minister, and 
said, ‘I’or God’s sake, sir, come but an’ speak to 
Mr. David Hunter; he is come in raving mad, and 
asking for Phemie Hewit, and seems to think that 
you have her concealed in the house.’ 

“Mr. Nevison, with all his usual suavity of man¬ 
ners, came into the kitchen,asked Mr. Hunter how 
he was, and how his fatliei* and sisters were. 

“ ‘I’m no that ill, sir ; I hae nae grit reason to 
complain o’ ony things or ony body excepting you. 
Where is my sweetheart, sir ? I followed her in 
here this minute, and if ye dinna gie her up to me 
I’ll burn the house aboon your head.’ 

“ ‘Your sweetheart, Mr. David ? Whom do you 
mean? Is it one of my servant girls, for there is 
no other woman in the house,to my knowledge?’ 

“ ‘No, sir, it is Phemie Hewit that I want—iny 
own Phemie Hewit—my betrothed ! I followed 
her in here at your back gate this instant, and I 
insist on seeing her.’ 

“‘Phemie Hewit!’ exclaimed the two servant 
girls? ‘Phemie Hewit!’ exclaimed the minister. 
‘My dear sir, you are raving, and out of your sen¬ 
ses : there was but one Phemie Hewit whom I 
knew in all this country, the merchant’s daughter 
of Thornhill, and she is dead, and was buried 
here within six paces of the back of iny house, the 
day before yesterday.* 

“ ‘Come now, sir, that is a hoax to get me ofT,’ 
cried David, in a loud tone, betwixt laughing and 
crying. ‘That winna do; tell me the truth at 
aince. That is ower serious a matter to joke on ; 
therefore, for the sake of Heaven and this poor 
heart, tell me the real truth.’ 

“ ‘I tell you the real truth, Mr. Hunter. I was 
at her funeral myself, and laid her left shoulder in¬ 
to the grave, and saw engraved in gold letters on 
the coffin lid, “Euphemia Hewit, aged 22.” ’ 

“About the beginning of May, a servant came 
posting me on horseback, and requested me to go 
and see Mr. David Hunter, who was very poorly, 
and wished particularly to see me. I obeyed the 
summons with alacrity, and found him in bed, ve¬ 
ry low indeed. He desired his two sisters to go 
out, and then, taking my hand, he said, 


I “ ‘Now, my dear friend, my time is come—the 
[time which I have long desired. 1 have seen my 
i Phemie again to day.’ 

I “ ‘But only in a dream, David, I am sure. Con¬ 
sider yourself only in a dream.’ 
j “ ‘No, I was wide awake, and sensible as at this 
moment while speaking to you. The door was 
[standing open, to give me air. 1 was nil alone, 
[which you know 1 choose mostly to he, for prayer 
'and meditnlion, when in glided my Phemie, with 
I the train of her grey frock drawn over her lovely 
! locks. I had no thought, no remembrance that she 
[ was dead. It was impossible to think so ; for her 
sinile was so sweet; so heavenly, even more bea¬ 
tific than I had overseen it, and her complexion 
] was that of the pale rose. She threw her locks 
:hack from each cheek with her left hand, and said, 

“‘You see I have come to invite you as I prom* 
ised, David. Are you ready to meet me to-night 
at our trysting-tree, and at the usual hour ?* 

“ ‘I am afraid, my beloved Phemie, that I shall 
scarcely be able to attend,’ said I. 

“ ‘Yes, but you will,’ said she, ‘and you must 
not disappoint me, for I will await your arrival.* 
And with a graceful curtsy and n smile she retired, 
saying, ns she left the room, ‘God be with you till 
then, David.’ 

“This narrative quite confounded me. It was a 
long time before 1 could either act or think. At 
length I sat down on his bedside, and took his 
hand in mine ; it was worn to the hand of a skel¬ 
eton. 1 felt Jiis pulse ; that strong and manly pulse 
had dwindled into a mere shiver, with an interval 
every seven or eight strikes. 1 easily perceived 
that it was all over with him. 

“ ‘How do you think my pulse is ?’ said he. 

“ ‘The pulse is not amiss/ said I; ‘but you may 
depend on Phemie’s word. You will meet her to* 
night at the trysting hour,-I have no doubt of it. 
When is your trysting hour; for I think you may 
rely on Phemie’s word ?’ 

“ ‘O yes, O yes !’ said he. ‘Phemie never told 
a lie in her life, and it would be absurd to think 
she would do it now. Let me have your prayers, 
my dear frieud, let me have your prayers to take 
with me, and 1 will trust my Redeemer for the rest.’ 

“These were the last words he uttered in this 
life.” 


The mayor of wind-gap. —The author of the 
O’Hara tales is surpassed by few, in power of de¬ 
scription and fascination of style. His Irish sto¬ 
ries are full of nature, and abound in stirring inci¬ 
dents ; while here and there passages are introdu* 
ced,glowing with pure sentiment, and illustrating 
those feelings of rectitude which are to be found 
among many of the Irish peasantry. Mr Bavian, 
the acknowledged writer of these popular tales, 
has brought within the compass of one volume 
very many interesting incidents; and to those who 
hardly anticipate much romance in the present 
on account of the brief space it occupies, we would 
observe that there is sufficient matter to fill three 
fashionable modern novels, provided it had come 
under the management of a less experienced hand. 
Although the popularity of Bavian has been great 
—although the heart of many a reader has throb¬ 
bed with interest and beep deeply touched with 
feeling, while dwelling on the winning word* of 
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his lip—yet we regret to say that his recompense 
has been small; and that the wreath of fame has 
been placed on a sad and weary brow. We might 
select many beautiful portions of the present vol¬ 
ume to show that his powers are still unimpair¬ 
ed; but this is hardly necessary, since there 
are lew who would not prefer to drink from 
the fountain head the draught of pure feeling 
which sparkles amid its waters. The Mayor of 
Wind-Gap is an Irish story, and comprises many 
amusing pictures of superstition, life and character. 
It is, as we have observed, confined to a limit¬ 
ed space; but that space is crowded with beau¬ 
tiful scenes and strange adventures, which are 
worthy the expectations raised by the reputation of 
the author. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, and Har¬ 
per & Brothers. For sale by Russell, Odiorne & 
Co. and W. D. Ticknor. 

Life of samuel drew'.— Reader, if you would 
become acquainted with a character that has but 
few parallels in history, with a striking examplej 
of what may be accomplished against the force of 
circumstances, take up the life of Samuel Drew, 
lately published by the Harpers, and for sale here I 
by Russell, Odiorne & Co. He was a shoemaker! 
living at Cornwall, the most secluded portion ofj 
England. He was so poor that marrying a wife 
with a fortune of ten pounds was thought a piece 
of good luck ; so little in the way ofliterary ad¬ 
vantage that until he was more than twenty years 
of age he could scarcely read, and the first book he 
ever possessed was the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

This man, by the mere force ofintellect, became 
one of the first metaphysicians of the age “Un¬ 
known—without books on the subject—ignorant 
even that such books existed—and so poor that his 
only time for writing was at night after working 
all day with his awl and hammer, and with no bet¬ 
ter desk than a pair of bellows held upon his knee 
as he sat in the chimney corner with his family 
around him, this man, out of the untutored work¬ 
ings of his own mind produced an essay on the 
immateriality and immortality of the soul, which 
in force and originality has neve* been surpassed— 
which immediately placed him in the highest rank 
of metaphysicians, gained for him at once the un¬ 
solicited friendship and admiration of such men as 
Adam Clarke, Oiinthus Gregory, Professor Kidd 
and many others of high reputation—made his 
workshop the resort .of eminent men from all parts 
of Great Britain—and finally placed him in the 
editorial chair of a religious and literary periodical 
of high standing and great circulation.” Mr Drew 
was an active and leading member of the Methodist 
Society, and for the last thirty years of his life a 
local preacher. He died in the beginning of 1833. 

Motion, as a healthful agent. —The im¬ 
portance of motion to health is shown in the very 
construction of the body. When the brain is not 


receiving the nn ot, 9n of the blood, the lungs, that 
of the heart anti diaphragm, then there is an end 
of thinking and living. Lorry has, therefore, pro¬ 
perly said, that exercise is not advised by nAture, 
but commanded ; sbe lias given almost the whole 
mass which covers tiie bones for motion, and made 
it capable of much more powerful motion than that 
which 6he herself keeps a-going. Her’s are the 
finer and steadier movements, but she demands in 
us an accompaniment of the stronger and coarser 
ones. Broussais, after alluding to instinct, ns lead¬ 
ing imperiously to motion among all animals, pla¬ 
ces exercise as a passion affecting the young of the 
human race. Cheyne, speaking of the exercise of 
the young, gives a good remark when he says:— 
“ ’Tis beautiful to observe that earnest desire plant¬ 
ed by nature in the young persons, to romp, jump, 
wrestle, and run, and constantly to be pursuing ex¬ 
ercises and bodily diversions that require labor, 
even till they are ready to drop down, especially 
the healthier sort of them, so that sitting or being 
confined seems to be the greatostpunishment they 
can suffer; and imprisoning them for some time 
will much more readily correct them than whip¬ 
ping. This is a wise contrivance of nature, for 
thereby their joints are rendered pliable and strong, 
their blood continues sweet and proper for a full 
circulation ; their perspiration is free, and their 
organs are stretched out by due degrees to their 
proper extension.” Meditate on this, ye mothers, 
whose poor girls can scarcely walk, much less run 
and romp; and who procure for them crooked 
backs and pale cheeks. Meditate on it, ye parents 
who send your daughters to fashionable boarding? 
schools, in order that, in acquiring art, they may 
lose nature ; and ye who are looking out for wives, 
say, will you take this deceptive creature, with her 
pale cheeks and fetid breath, and distorted body— 
the victim of her mother and fashion—or her who 
comes bounding down the hillside to your arms, 
with her ringlets streaming in the wind, her face 
with the freshness and glow of health, her body 
in the luxuriance and freedom of unchecked anc| 
uncontrolled nature, and her kiss sweeter than 
“Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest V* 

[Kilgour's Therapeutic, f. 


City of Lisbon. —There was no want of beggar* 
in the streets; they, like the dogs, had a regular 
beat. One old lady, very well dressed, took up 
her position daily on a heap of dry mud in the 
middle of the Alecrim, and sent an emissary in 
the shape of a pretty little "girl, to importune the 
passengers slowly moving up the ascent, for “nlgu- 
ma coisa,” something for the kitchen. And if a 
person entered a shop, two or three old women 
would enter it also, and without being checked by 
the shopkeeper, would “bore” the purchaser for 
reis. This forced charity was intolerable. But I 
W 8 s diverted with certain insinuating fellows in 
red gowns, and banners with a picture of the Vir¬ 
gin on them, who, “hat in hand,” used to be seen 
approaching people, and in a whining tone asking 
for something for a convent to which they belong¬ 
ed, holding out the banner at the same time to be 
kissed by the devout. I saw it often saluted, 
without any unction to the palm of the standard-, 
hearer. Besides the abominable state ofthe streets, 
the municipal authorities are highly to blame for 
allowing the most horrid objects to expose their 
sores in public. I saw an oid villain actually rub¬ 
bing sand into his leg one morning, to excite cotn- 
passion by its inflamed appearance. It wai a co- 
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rious sight to sec flocks of brown gonts and a fewf! 
cows diivon into town every rooming, to give 
milk to the coffee-drinkers and others ; it looked j 
very primitive ; this must have been the practice 
from the times of the shepherd kings, and was one 
evidence of the little change that has taken place 
in the habits of the Portuguese for centuries. The 
oats were driven by men in Spanish lints and 
raided jackets. Some of the goats had their 
mouths tied up in a bag to prevent their eating 
cabbage ; yet the goat in general is so fastidious 
that it will not eat any green thing that is not per¬ 
fectly clean, and upsets a dish of water out of 
which another goat has drunk. Not so the calves, 
—they are not so particular ; some in Lisbon pre¬ 
sented an extraordinary appearance, with long 
black leather snouts, looking like a cross between 
a cow and an elephant ; these appendages were 
intended to prevent them from sucking their 
mothers, and eating improper food. The shops in 
Lisbon have no great show of goods in them, yet 
the cloth and grocery shops were tolerably filler!. 
The jewellers of the Rue d’Aurea had two high 
glass cases with their trinkets at the doors, and 
nothing else inside. The booksellers, like the oth¬ 
er tradespeople, were very indolent, and would 
hardly rise off their seats to answer a question or 
hand a tome. * * * In rambling about for ex¬ 

ercise and to make one’s observations in the streets, 
certain peculiarities are constantly to he remarked 
for some days by the stranger. Thus ho will see 
a water-cart, drawn by rams, and directed by a ra- 
pez or boy, with a long stick, and perhaps a straw 
dress'on him ifilhappens to rain. At another turn, 
he will come upon certain old Indies boxed up in 
an ancient flower-painted coach, which slowly 
jolts through the streets, dragged by two fine bul¬ 
locks, and a servant in livery behind it. He then 
will see the son of a fidalgo seated on a mule, and 
kicking and spurring it in a circle before the win¬ 
dows of his admiring mother and aisters. On ap¬ 
proaching this spirited equestrian, it will be found 
that an iron ring attached to the saddle surrounds 
his body, enabling him To show off to great effect 
since he is so secured in his seat. A tinkling bell 
will be heard ; silence will immediately prevail 
among the talkative throng ; bolheros will pull up 
their horses, dismount and kneel bareheaded beside 
them; men and women will be seen on their knees, 
and Protestant strangers will raise their hats ; a 
procession of priests in red garments, bearing ban¬ 
ners and crucifixes on poles before the Host, will 
pass ; rapid crossing and muttering of prayers 
will ensue, till the procession is out of sight. The 
voices of men singing a hymn will sometimes be 
heard in the streets, and the sailors of a vessel 
newly arrived from a distant voyage will he seen 
hat in hand and slowly bearing one of their best 
sails, with pictures of the saint to whom they had 
vowed it in their distress. They are about to pre¬ 
sent it to a church, and then to buy it back again. 
—Alexander's Sketches of Portugal. 

Supposed end of the world. —There exists, 
however, at the end of the tenth century, a cause 
which would arrest our course, even had we in¬ 
tended to pursue our narrative beyond it; this is. 
the almost universal expectation then entertained 
of the approaching end of the world. So strong 
was this belief, that it led the greater part of the co¬ 
temporary writers to lay down the pen ; for a while 
silence was complete ; for historians cared not to 
write for a posterity whose existence was so doubt¬ 
ful. Pious persons who had endeavored to_ under¬ 


stand the Apocalypse and to determine the time of 
the accomplishment ol its prophecies, had been 
particularly struck with the twentieth chapter 
where it is announced that, after the lapse of a 
thousand years, Satan would be let loose to de¬ 
ceive the nations; hut that, after a little season, 
God would cause a fire to come down from heav¬ 
en and devour him. The accomplishment of all 
the awful prophecies contained in this book ap¬ 
peared, therefore, to beat hand; and the end of 
the world vvj.s supposed to he indicated by the de¬ 
vout ing fire, and by the first resurrection of tho 
dead. The nearer tho thousandth year from the 
birth of Christ approached, the more did panic 
teiror take possession of every mind. The ar¬ 
chives of all countries contain a great number of 
charters of the tenth century beginning with these 
words: “Appropinqunnte fine inundi,” (as the 
end of tho woihi is approaching.) This almost 
universal belief redoubled the fervour of religion, 
opened the least liberal hands, and suggested va¬ 
rious nets of piety, by fur the greater number of 
which were donations to the clergy, of posses¬ 
sions of which the testator alienated without re¬ 
gret from his family, to whom the universal de¬ 
struction would render them useless. Others, 
however, were of a more meritorious nature ; ma¬ 
ny enemies were reconciled ; many powerful men 
grunted full pardon to those who had been unhap¬ 
py enough to offend them ; several even gave lib- / 
erly to their slaves, or ameliorated the condition of 
their poor and hitherto slighted dependants. We 
are struck with a sort of affright at the idea of ihe 
state of disorganization into which the belief of 
the imminent approach of the end of the world 
must have thrown society. All the ordinary mo¬ 
tives of action were suspended, or superseded by 
contrary ones; every passion of the mind was hush¬ 
ed, and the present was lost in the appalling future. 
The entire mass of the Christian nations seemed to 
feel that they stood in the situation of a condemned 
criminal, who has received his sentence and counts 
the linurs which still separate him from eternity. 
Every exertion of mind or body was become object¬ 
less, save the labors of the faithful to secure their sal¬ 
vation ; any provision for an earthly futurity must 
have appeared absurd ; any monument erected for 
an age which was never to arrive, would have been 
a contradiction ; any historical records written fora 
generation never to arise, would have betrayed a 
want of faith. It is almost matter of surprise, that a 
belief so general as this appears to have been, did 
not bring about its own dreaded fulfilment; that it 
did not transform the West into one vast convent, 
and, by causing a total cessation from labor, deliver 
up the human race to universal and hopeless fam¬ 
ine. Hut,doubtless, the force ol habit was still strong¬ 
er with many than the disease of the imagination; 
besides, some uncertainty as to chronology had 
caused hesitation between two or three different 
periods; and, though many charters attest “cer¬ 
tain and evident signs,” which left no room for 
doubt of the rapid approach of the end of the 
world, yet the constant order of the seasons, the 
regularity of the law's of nature, the beneficence 
of Providence, which continued to cover the earth 
with its wonted fruit, raised questions even in the 
most timid minds. At last, the extreme period fix¬ 
ed by the prophecies was passed ; the end of the 
world had not arrived; the terror was gradually, 
but entirely dissipated.; and it was universally ac¬ 
knowledged, that, on this subject, the language of 
the sacred Scriptures had been misinterpreted.— 
Sismondi's Fall qf the Roman Empire. 
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Influence of MOHAMMEDANISM. —Mohammed 
had simulated the nations of the east both to think 
and to net; and the enjoyment of thought and ac¬ 
tion was as lively and ns deep as it was new to 
them. To attempt, upon the ruins of polytheism, 
or of that gross superstition which in the East sup¬ 
planted Christianity, whilst adopting its name, to 
establish a puiely spiritual teligion, which should 
give the simplest and most abstract idea of the De¬ 
ity, it was necessary to call to his aid the whole 
power of reason ; especially as he did not support 
hi* mission by miracles, ami as his disciples, what¬ 
ever their enthusiasm, received no other testimony 
of the divinity of his mission than his own elo¬ 
quence. In fact, Mohammed, in his conferences 
at the Knaba with the merchants, travellers, and 
pilgrims from nil parts of Arabia, exhorted then) 
most earnestly to reflect, to descend into their own 
hearts, to examine their ancient creed by the light 
of reason ; and, from the immensity of his works, 
from the contemplation of all that is pure in hu¬ 
man nature, to rise to the knowledge of the Di¬ 
vine Being. The meditation of many years, and 
perfect familiarity with the arguments, had elevat¬ 
ed the reasoning powers of the orator to a superi¬ 
ority over those of his antagonists; and his elo¬ 
quence on the subject which singly engrossed his 
attention almost outstripped his thoughts: so that 
it seemed to himself, as it must have appeared to 
others, the work of inspiiation. When these dis¬ 
courses were afterwards collected, and revered as 
oracles assigning the limits of faith, of morals, 
and of justice, the effect they produced on the pos¬ 
terity of his followers was of a nature diametrical¬ 
ly opposite to that which they bad worked upon 
Jiimself and his immediate disciples. They had 
habituated the newly converted Mussulmans to 
reflection ; they accustomed their descendants to a 
subjection of their reason to authority; for the 
former, they had overthrown long-standing barri¬ 
ers; for the latter, they had thrown up new ones; 
and Jo the Mussulmans, as to other religionists, 
the time was come when the depositories of the 
revelations which formed the basis of their creed 
interdicted the only exercise of the mind which 
lends to genuine faith,—inquiry. But at the time 
'when the religion of Islam was founded, whilst it 
was spreading with such rapid progress, the Mus¬ 
sulman was not content with simply assenting to 
the new truths which had freed his mind from the 
errors of idolatry; lie made them a subject 
of incessant meditation; he strove to furn- 
ish himself with arguments for their exposition ;— 
to strengthen them by his eloquence, as well as to 
spread them by his sword. The prayers which he 
repeated five times a day gave fervor to his medi¬ 
tations, without varying their object. Religious 
oratory constituted a study no less important to 
tile general of the army than the art of war; ev¬ 
ery believer might in his turn occupy the pulpit, 
when he was filled with his sacred subject and be¬ 
lieved himself inspired; and,as political and teli- 
gious duties were not separated, the constant mix¬ 
ture of the most sublime meditations with the 
couusels of worldly prudence, addressed to a na¬ 
tion or an army, gave to the eloquence of the 
Arabs a character altogether peculiar.— Lardnei's 
Cyclopaedia. 


Conquest of Jerusalem. —The taking of Da¬ 
mascus after a siege which lasted through a year; 
the fall of Emassa, and of Heliopolis, or Balbee ; 
the new victory gained over the Greeks on the 


!banks of the Hi^ r Omax, or Yermak, in November, 
G3(>, were followed Gy the attack on Jerusalem, 
where the rival religions seemed to be brought into 
more immediate hostility : for the whole of Chisten- 
dorn had their eyes turned towards the holy city, 
and regarded the spot, sanctified by the life and 
sufferings of Christ, and, above all, by the holy 
sepulchre, ns the outward pledges of the triumph 
| of his religion. During a siege of four months, 

I the religious enthusiasm of the besieged kept 
'pare with that of the assailants; the walls were 
thickly planted with crosses, banners blessed by 
the priests, and miraculous images. But all this 
zeal was vain and impotent. Sophronius, patri- 
|nrch of Jerusalem, who directed the efforts of the 
[besieged, was constrained to offer to capitulate.— 
j He, however, refused to open the gates of the city 
■until the Klialipli Omar, the commander of the 
faithful, should come in person to receive so pro- 
cious a deposit, and to guarantee the capitulation 
by his word. Jerusalem, equally 6acred in the 
eyes of Musulmnns as in those of Christians, ap¬ 
peared to the veteran companions of Mohammed to 
I be a fit object, to the klialipli, of a pious pilgrim- 
,age. He set out : the same camel which bore the 
sovereign of Arabia and n great part of Syria and 
Persia was also laden with all his baggage, namely 
a sack of wheat, a basket ofdales, a wooden bowl, 
and a skin of water. When became in sight of 
Jerusalem, the klialipli exclaimed, “God and vic- 
lorious Lord, grant us a victory unstained with 
blood !” His attendants pitched his tent of cam¬ 
el’s hair cloth ; lie sat down on the earth, and 
there he signed the capitulation by which he prom¬ 
ised to leave the Christians not only the full en¬ 
joyment of the liberty of conscience, but the undis¬ 
puted possession of the Church of the Holy {Sepul¬ 
chre. Having completed this net, ho entered the 
city without precaution and without fear, discours¬ 
ing with the Patriarch by the way. He declined 
the invitation of the latter to offer up his devotions 
in the church of the Christians, lest his compliance 
might he quoted as a precedent by his successors, 
who might resort thither to pray, and thus invade 
the exclusive property in the temple which he had 
just guaranteed to the Christians. He laid the 
foundation of a magnificent mosque on the ruins 
of the Temple ofSulomon ; and, at the expiration 
of ten days, he returned in the same simple and 
unostentatious manner to Medina, where he passed 
the remainder of his life in offering up hrs devo¬ 
tion at the tomb of the prophet.— Sismondi. 


Hinting. —A boy who had been serving an ap¬ 
prenticeship for some time in a neighboring towir, 
returned very unexpectedly to his father’s house, 
as the family were about sitting down to supper. 
‘John,’ said the old gentleman, ‘I thought you 
was very well suited with your place, and 1 wish 
to know’ the reason why you have left it so sudden¬ 
ly.’ ‘Why, father,’ replied the boy, ‘I liked 
the place pretty well, considering; but I was’nl 
going to slay there and have Mr — hinting at me 
so every day.’ ‘Hinting at you!’ said his father, 
‘wliat did he say to you ?’ ‘He said—lie said— 
why, father, he kept hinting at me/ ‘John,’ said 
his father, looking him sternly in the face, ‘tell 
me instantly what he said to you.’ ‘Why, he 
said,’ replied the boy, ‘that I had told lies about 
his family, and stolen money out of his desk, and 
if I did’ni get out of his house he would kick me 
out; and so I have concluded not to stay wit& 
him any longer/ 
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MONTHLY TRAVELLER. 


VARIETIES. 


Not at home. —‘Is Mr. Bluster wiihin ?* ‘No. 
he is out of town,’ remarked the servant. ‘When 
can I see him?’ ‘I don’t know: have you any 
special business witli Mr. Bluster?’ ‘Yes,lhereis 
a small bill which I wish to settle.’ ‘Well,’ said 
the servant, ‘I don’t know whether he will return 
this week or not.’ ‘But I wish to pay the bill, ns 
I am to leave town immediately.’ ‘Oh! you wish 
to pay him some money ? he is Hp stairs, I’tn 
thinking; I will call him! Please to walk into 
the drawing room ; take a chair, sir; your hat, if 
you please ; Mr. Bluster will be with you in a mo¬ 
ment !’ 

Contempt of court. —Mr. Allen, a lawyer of 
some eminence, of Connecticut, was a very loud 
talker. One day, in the midst of an argument, a 
thunder storm came up. The barrister, as the mut¬ 
tering of the clouds increased, unconsciously raised 
his voice in proportion, up and up till it became an 
effort even to him to speak ; lor a minule or two 
he strove to get the uppermost, hut finding himself 
Unable, turned round,and angrily exclaimed,‘stop 
that noiso!’ Again he was heard, ns vociferously 
earnest as ever, and still unconscious of the cause 
of this unwonted interruption ; hut presently an¬ 
other, and louder ciap came; ‘Good Lord,’ he 
cried, stamping, and knitting his brow, ‘will no¬ 
body stop that noise ?’ 

Tax on bachelors. —A lady having remarked 
in company that she thought there should be a tax 
on the single state; ‘Yes madam,' rejoined Colo¬ 
nel ■ , of-(in Berkshire.) who was pre¬ 

sent. and was a most notable specimen of the un¬ 
compromising old bachelor; ‘as on all other luxu¬ 
ries.’ 

A bull no bull. —An honest son of Hibernia 
■who ‘makes it bis home in this place,’ was asked 
the other day how many children he had. ‘Faith,’ 
Boys he, ‘I have three sons, and each of them has 
a sister.’ Quere : how many daughters has he ? 

A good hit. —A Mr. Gray inquired of a Negro 
servant what color he believed the devil was ;— 
^Why,’ replied the African, ‘the white men tell us 
lie is black. We say he is white. But from his 
long age, I guess old Nick must be gray.' 

The longer women live, the younger they grow. 
I know ladies, who, six years ago, rated at thirty- 
five, and who now stand at twenty-nine. It is 
next to impossible for a woman to get over forty. 
The only person I ever met with who confessed 
that she had passed this barrier, was an o'ld lady of 
eighty; but then her great-grandson was a lad of 
eighteen. 

A gentleman presenting a young lady to his mo¬ 
ther, said—‘Madam, this is Miss F-, and she 

is not so great a fool as she looks to be.’ ‘There, 
madam,’ said the young lady, ‘lies the difference 
between your son and me.’ 

The march of the mind is upward and onward. 
It cannot be stayed by the cobweb devices of ig¬ 
norance, and lie who goes against education and in¬ 
ternal improvement, to suit some sinister purpose, 
Bins against light and knowledge. 

Lord Charles Somerset was telling a story 
jsbout his walking in the woods at the Cape one 
day, when he came suddenly upon a huge shaggy 
lion. ‘Thinking to frighten him,* said the noble 
Lord, ‘Iran at him with .nil my might.' ‘Where¬ 
upon,’ said another, interrupting him, ‘he ran uway 
with all bis mane .’ ‘Just so,’ replied his lordship. 


Amusing anecdote.— The Archbishop ofDab- 
iin tells us of a horseman who, having lost his way, 
made a complete circle ; when the first round was 
finished, seeing the marks of a horse’s hoofs, and 
never dreaming that they were those of his own 
beast, he rejoiced, and said, “This at least shows 
me that f am in some track j” when the second 
circuit was finished, the signs of travel weredoub* 
led, and he said, “Now, surely I am in a beaten 
way and with the conclusion ofevery round the 
marks increased, till he was certain he must be in 
some well-frequented thoroughfare, and approach* 
ing a populous town ; but he was all the while rid* 
ing after his iiorse’s tail, and deceived by the 
track of his own error. So it may be with great 
men who pursue their own tales in dinner circuits, 
newspapers and reviews, repeating the same error 
till they become so misguided by it, as to take the 
impression of their own deviations for proof that 
they were going right.— Examiner. 

Anecdote.—A gentleman attempting to carve 
a fowl which had been roasted for his dinner, find¬ 
ing considerable difficulty in separating its joints, 
exclaimed against the cheat who sold him an old 
hen for a chicken—‘My dear,’ said the enraged 
man’s wife, ‘don’t talk so about the aged and re¬ 
spectable Mr. B-, he planted the first hill of 

corn that was planted in C-.’ ‘I know it,* 

said the husband, ‘and I should think that this hen 
scratched it up.’ 

A yunkee traveller lately, put up at a country 
inn where a number of loungers were'assembled 
telling large stories. After sitting sometime and 
attentively listening to their folly, he suddenly 
turned and asked them how much they supposed 
he had been offered for his dog, which he had with 
him. They all started, curiosity was on tiptoe to 
know; one guessed five dollars, another ten, ano* 
tlier fifteen, until they had exhausted their pa¬ 
tience. when one ofthem seriously asked how much 
he had been offered. Not a cent , replied he. 


A Doctor in Scotland was employed by a poof 
man,to attend his wife, who was dangerously ilh 
Tiie Doctor gave a hint amounting to a suspicion 
that he would not he paid. *1 have,* says the 
man to the Doctor, ‘five pounds, and if you kill or 
cure you shall have it.’ The woman died under 
the Doctor’s hands; and after a reasonable time he 
called for his five pounds. The man then said* 
‘Did you kill my wife?’ ‘No.’ ‘Did you cure her ?* 
; No.’ ‘Then,’ said the poor man, ‘you have no le¬ 
gal demand,’and turned upon his heel. 

A child of five or six years old being introduced 
to a foreign ambassador, as an extraordinary gen¬ 
ius, he confessed that he was indeed wonderful at 
present, but added that he would lose all his fame 
as he grew up, because such early talents never 
lasted. ‘Then, sir,’ said the boy, ‘I dare say you 
had a great genius when you were young.* 

Smollet tells an anecdote of a half-crazy free¬ 
thinker of his day, who,chancing in Rome, stop¬ 
ped one day before a bust of Jupiter, and bowing 
low thus addressed the dethroned idol—‘Sir—if 


you should ever get your head above water again* 
1 hope that you will remember that I treated you 
politely in your adversity.’ 

Anecdote.—A son of Crispin recently called on 
a neighboring blacksmith to get his steel corks 
| sharpened, and being in great haste, says he,‘can’t 
you do it without taking the shoe* off?* ‘I don’t 
know,’ says Vulcan, ‘but if you’ll hold your feet 
in my forge, til try!* 
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